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DOMINANT FACTORS 


S | view the situation, ] caretu ana VSI 
of the belief that the forces favora 
recovery are at this time more noticeable and 
permit of a somewhat more optimistic viewpoint for 


1935. 


Our recovery will probably not be rapid or great. 
Artificial recovery of a mushroom variety is not desir 
able. | have in mind that forces over which we have 
no contro! are still operating and at subsequent 
developments which cannot at this time be foreseen 
may again complicate our economic situation and as 
a result retard recovery. During the period of the 
depression | have re yselt as believing, and 
do now believe, i i 
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part of government and 
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LOYALTY GROUP 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


ORGANIZED 1855 





(Securities at Market Valuc) 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 


82 YEARS IN BUSINES> 





Organized 1854 
THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securies at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 
Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 





MERIT CONFIDENCE 











THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE. PRINCIPLES 








Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021 ,440.67 
Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$1,780,616.49 
Securities at Market Value 
€4 YEARS IN BUSINESS 






















Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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ORTH BRITISH 
MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO 
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The North British & Mercantile Insurance 
(Company looks forward with confidence to 
the future, resolved to maintain the tradi- 
tions of the past and the prestige of the 
present, secure in the loyalty and support 


of its agents. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


150 William St. 
New York 
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sharp tools. keen. efficient . . . essentials of pertect 
workmanship, no matter what the field 
modern life requires accuracy .. . its tools must be fault- 


lessly aligned for the tasks required of them 


life insurance demands this and more . . . its service 
tools must be adjustable. 


must be personalized . . . its 
fitted to individual uses 


such tools and such service Girard offers to its represen- 


tatives 


Girard opportunities are available for ambitious men 


who can qualify 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE 


Opposite Independence Hall 


co. 


z ——— Philadel phia— 














Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 
Charleston, or Huntington? 


Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 


Glad to furnish full information. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























One and One-Half Million 
Policyholders Can’t be Wrong! 


right [The American National offers the 
essential element of lite insurance 


Phev're 
utmost in the most 


SAFETY 


he Company has 


Over $124 in assets tor each $100 
ot habilities, 


\ percentage of capital and surplus 
to liabilities of more than 24% 


\n arrangement whereby continuit 


of present management is assured, 


\ long hist r\ 
ill obligations 


of prompt pavinent ol 


Your Future” and “An Invi 


mrormatior We 


lwo booklets, “What of 
tation to Investigate”, give further 


shall gladlv mail them to vou 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAI 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insiiraruce Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Ww. L. MOODY. JR... President F. B. WARKLE, Vice-President 
“HEARN MOODY, bice-President W. J. SHAW. Secretary 
FE. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (in Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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REINSURANCE | Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
4 . ul c. Ci . Secre 
FIRE AND & ASU ALTY | pw ft. Gilbert A. Ay | 
; ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES —_— 
For men with clean past records, in 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 1 DELAWARE, STRICT OF COLUMBIA 24 
OF AMERICA Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 
sa ~ > A i 
tHE METROPOLITAN | | L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies | 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK ae ee 
—— - The Home Life Insurance Company 
THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY | of Amertes ° 
OF HARTFORD | PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
115 Broad Street, Hartford, Coun, fu aSrsaea, Re ane eerie 
— A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
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Pleasure-Planned Vacations this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 

ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 

Jemands and exactions that our business makes of 

you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 

10 y “the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly. 

it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 

Sail on the magnificent “Monarch of Bermuda” and is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 
“Queen of Bermuda”. The most elaborate pleasure Be te eat teenie’ to Gamene: Ge aww am ” 
vessels afloat. thes provide a private bath with every Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
room and many other amazing “pleasure-planned” fea- the right direction. This booklet should be among 
tures. including $250,000 danee decks. night elub cafes. Cc the first of educational matter given to him. It can r 


cocktail bars. big tiled swimming pools. enormous sports be used for the older agent who needs to be resold PREDI 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. pen 
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GROWTH AND CHANGE 


stantly grow. Growth for them means change— 

a change that is in accordance with ordered law 
and in harmony with an established pattern. Such a change 
is not in any sense haphazard shifting without plan or 
direction. 


The shores of the seven seas are strewn with frag- 
ments of life that was. Through the ages these mute evi- 
dences of past glory have been inspiration to philosopher 
and poet. About a pretty sea shell Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote a beautiful poem. He interpreted the story of this 
shell which one time housed a tiny Nautilus. Beginning in 
its smallest chamber this little creature reached out to 
occupy other and larger quarters. Ever it expanded its 
sphere of activity until it occupied the amplest chamber in 
the shell. And as it grew, it “sailed the unshadowed main.” 
Always the urge to develop impelled to finer and higher 
things. The song it sang was one of ambition. 


M's: and the affairs of men to flourish must con- 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 
ls the swnft seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past!” 


And so ere long it discarded the shell in which it had lived 
and took upon itself new ways and new responsibilities. 
Its old home, once indispensable, was now a useless 
derelict. 


As we view the things about us we realize that those 
which do not change are dead. The living things, like the 
Chambered Nautilus, emerge from their shells to meet 
new situations. They change. Likewise is changed the 
law of our minds and of our business which is the product 
of our minds. Education gives numerous chances to 
change our minds, not through caprice, not through style, 
not through boredom, but in the light of wisdom. 


The insurance business is a living organism. The world 
it serves under pressure from a variety of forces is a jealous 
taskmaster. Each day its servants must meet new require- 
ments. Those who follow insurance must be alert and 
adaptable. Grounded in the fundamentals of their calling 
by constant study and research, they must be always ready 
to change their viewpoint, change their procedure and 
change their objectives under the unremitting impetus of 
time if they would grow with their business. 


Lee 
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ROM the age of 16, when I first en- 
tered the life insurance business as 
a junior in the home office, I had 


taught that the life insurance 
was a free lance, that he could 


been 
agent 
come and go when and where he listed 
that he heeded not the chidings 
admonitions of chief clerks and 


and 
and 
office managers. 

All this I thoroughly believed until 
the day I took unto myself a rate book 
and stepped forth into the bright sun- 
shine of a great city street—into that 
mythical Utopia where all free- 
dom and independence; then I woke up. 
Fortunately it did not take me very 
long to discover that every life insur 


was 


ve 


r \ i 






interference in all my cases. I thought 
I was a big enough man to look after 
my own business; but I don’t mind con- 
fessing now, that that was the greatest 
mistake I ever made. I still think I 
am a pretty good salesmen, but I 
KNOW I am a rotten boss. 

“Manager Smith in Montreal used to 
insist on all agents getting to the office 
at 8:30 every morning. We not only 
had to give him a list of the cases we 
had seen the day before and the cases 
we were going to see that day, but we 
had to describe each case in detail; 
the kind of policy, amount, etc., and 
reasons for everything. He would then 
study these reports and he always 











ARE YOU A GOOD BOSS? 








ance salesman who has achieved any 
measure of success whatever, has done 
so only after he has put himself under 
the strictest of disciplinary rules, and 
follows unswervingly the dictates of a 
relentless master. 

The other day in Toronto I met a 
man who had been doing remarkably 
well in the life insurance business in 
Montreal, and, although 
veeks had passed since our last meet 
had so changed that on seeing 
exclaimed, “For heaven’s sake, 
what is the matter?” And his 
crooked smile was, “I 


only a Tew 


ing, he 
him | 
Bill, 
reply, with a 
need a boss.” 

Bill then told me that he was still 
selling for the same company, but that 
he had transferred to Toronto for two 
First, he didn’t like the man- 
ager of the branch office in Montreal, 
and second, he knew more people in 
Toronto and thought he would like to 
establish himself permanently there. 

“Well,” I asked, “What is the matter 
with the manager of Toronto 
Branch?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, “He is a real 


reasons. 


your 








A Message to Life 
Insurance Salesmen 
and Managers 








By Herbert P. BICKLEY 








prince, I enjoy working with him. He 
is one of the finest men I have ever 
known. Quite different from that slave 
driver in Montreal. But all the same,” 
he added, “I should like to be back in 
Montreal. Our branch manager is a 
hell of a good fellow, but he won’t use 
the whip and spurs, and I have to be 
driven. I didn’t like it down in Mon. 
treal because I didn’t realize what it 
was all about and I resented the boss’s 


knew exactly what each man was sup- 
posed to be doing all the time. There 
was no chance of cooking the books 
either, for he would frequently insist 
on going out with us to see our pros- 
pects and if he discovered a man had 
been padding his reports it was just 
too bad for that man. 

“If we didn’t seem to be making prog- 
ress on a case, Mr. Smith would have 
us into his office to talk things over 
and would either suggest a new plan 
of campaign or insist on us dropping 
the case altogether as a dud, and for- 
bid us to spend any time on duds for 
at least three months. He used to say 
that nearly every agent in the field 
had a few ‘rest billets’ where they could 
drop in from time to time purely and 
simply for a rest, and kid themselves 
they were making business calls and 
conducting interviews. I used to hate 
him for that kind of a thing—probably 
because it was so true—but I will ad- 
mit that he put a lot of dollars in 
my pocket, that if I had been left alone, 
would never have been there.” 

This case is only one of many, but it 
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serves to illustrate the fact that the 
responsibility for the success or failure 
of a great many life insurance sales- 
men, new men especially, rests very 
heavily on the shoulders of those under 
whose direction they are working. 

Some sales managers consider, when 
they have given their men a few talks 
on the subject of salesmanship, loaned 
them some books, and told them that 
the whole life policy is the best plan 
to start with and that they can pick 
up the details of the more complicated 
plans later, that they have done all 
that can reasonably be expected of 
them, but this is far from the truth. 

The Manager, General agent, or 
whoever is responsible for inducing a 
man to leave a steady salaried job to 
take up the rate book, owes a debt to 
that man that a slap on the back and 
a good-natured “go get ’em” will not re- 
pay. 


Generals Are Few 


There was a time, not so long ago, 
when that kind of thing went down, 
but under present conditions the man- 
ager should not consider his day well 
spent unless he has done everything in 
his power to help his men sell more 
policies, and worked as hard and as 
intelligently as he would like to see 
those under him doing. 

There are few men in any army fit 
to be generals; but the army needs the 
generals just as much as it needs arms 
and ammunition, and a good general 
must make the welfare of his men his 
first consideration. You managers, and 
sales promoters are the generals, and 
your men look to you for leadership. 
They need, not only your advice and 
instruction, but the force of your char- 
acter and the inspiration of your driv- 
ing power to push them and drive them 
over that steep and stony road that 
alone leads to success. Your place is 
not in the carriage of state but in the 
harness. Your job is not merely to 
show the others how to pull, but to 
pull the heaviest load yourself. Don’t 
get any mistaken ideas into your head 
that you are some kind of glorified in- 
dividual because your company has 
made you a manager. They did that 
only because they felt that you could 
do the job they are paying you big 
money to do, and that is to keep your 
branch or your agency on a paying 
basis and the names of your men on 
the list of the company’s leading pro- 
ducers every month. 

You were chosen, by the executive 
officers of a great corporation, to oc- 
cupy the position you now hold because 
they thought you were a proper person 
to look after the interests of their 
policyholders both present and poten- 
tial; and, if you do not make the suc- 
cess or failure of each one of your sales- 
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men your own personal concern, then 


your are unworthy of the trust re- 
posed in you. 
It is only through its agents that 


the company comes into personal con- 
tact with its great host of policyholders 
and it is welfare of 
all concerned that this contact be es 
plane as pos 


essential to the 


tablished on as high a 
sible. 

An unsuccessful agent, who is con- 
stantly worrying about where his next 
meal is coming from, cannot do justic« 
to himself, his company or his pros 
pects. He is a mighty poor advertis« 
ment for the he represents 
and a discredit to his manager. 

It is not sufficient for you to teach 
him how to sell, you must also teach 
him how to work and how to keep on 
working successfully. 

We, who for 


company 


years have been 


familiar with ali the catch words of, 


our business, who have been raised in 
an atmosphere of premiums 
and commissions are inclined to regard 
with a tolerance, bordering on snobbish 
ness, the gropings of the newcomers. 
We are apt to forget that the old rate 
book which, in our hands, is as clay in 
the hands of the potter, is very much 
like thick, sticky mud in the hands of 
the aspiring new agent. Half of our 
conversation is unintelligible to him. He 
doesn’t know what many of the things 
are that we talk about and he feels 
that, until he has acquired the famil 
iarity with all the mysteries of the 
business that we possess, there is little 
chance of his writing any business at 
all. 


policies, 


That First Prospect 
One of the most awful moments in 
my life was the time I waited outside 
the office of my first prospect. I got 


cold feet. I wanted to run. I prayed 
that he wouldn’t see me—that he would 
be out—anything but that I should 


have to go in and ask him to buy life 
insurance. I knew I wouldn’t know 
what to say when I did get in. It took 
me a long time to get over the feeling 
that I was “butting in” to someone 
else’s business, and I know that many 
other men have experienced exactly the 
same difficulty. 

Help your men over this period of 
trial. The hit or miss system is out of 
date. I know now why new men hate 
calling on prospects. It is because 


T An unsuccessful agent, who is 
constantly worrying about where 
his next meal is coming from, 
cannot do justice to himself, his 
company or his prospects. He is 
a mighty poor advertisement for 
the company he represents and a 
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discredit to his manager. y 


Page / 
they have no message for them—they 
don’t know what to say that doesn’t 
sound like asking a favor, and no man 
likes to ask favors of another. 

No agent should set out to see a 
prospect unless he has a definite per- 
sonal message for him and this mes- 
sage must be a clear-cut brief presen- 
tation of a scheme for doing something 
that will benefit the prospect or some- 
one the prospect wants to benefit. The 
presentation must be so attractive that 
it will make the agent himself figure 
out how much it will cost at his age. 
It must sound so desirable that when 
he tries it out on his wife at home she 
will want him to take one, too. You 
managers must help your men prepare 
such talks. 


Prepared Sales Talk 

There always will be both friends 
and enemies at the prepared sales talk, 
but my experience with insurance sales- 
men has convinced me over and over 
again that the man who knows what 
he is going to say and keeps on saying 
it has a big advantage over the 
haphazard “dropper-in” who starts on 
baseball, sheers off to the lack of rain, 
and ends with “what a pity it is for 
the farmers.” The number of times 
such men walk out of interviews with- 
out ever mentioning the subject of in- 
surance is appalling. 

You managers can tell your 
how to open an interview. If you can’t 
you shouldn’t be managers. If you 
can and don’t you should be shot. 

Do you remember when you first 
took up golf seriously and all the 
things the pro told you to do? Do you 
recall that Saturday afternoon, with 
the crowd around, trying to acquire 
the perfect grip and irreproachable 
stance, while keeping your eye on the 
ball, your head still, your weight prop- 
erly distributed, and swing gracefully 
from the hips in a perfect follow- 
through? 

Did you ever feel more uncomfort- 
able in your life? The new agent is 
in a far less enviable position when he 
starts out to sell policies. He can’t 
remember a half or a quarter of the 
things he has been told in a few short 
lessons. Give him a hand. 

Don’t let your new man go off half 
cocked to any big prospects. The new 
man when he comes into our business 
usually has amongst his acquaintances 
from four to a dozen or two prospects 
who are capable of buying insurance 
in substantia] amounts and unless he 
is nursed along to a point where he is 
capable of making his presentation in 
an attractive way and with an air of 
assurance borne of confidence, he is 
likely to spoil a lot of good prospects 
and ruin his chances of ever selling 
them any insurance. 


men 
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Another State Fund Proposal 

OTWITHSTANDING the fact 
. that unfortunate experiences 
in the past denounce plans of 
State insurance, there seems al- 
ways some ill-advised publicity 
seeking official ready to blatantly 
announce his advocacy of some 
scheme whereby the State shall 
enter the business of insurance. 
During the past half century, 
there are many records of States 
which, after testing for a varied 
time this pictured panacea, have 
turned from them as being costly 
and impracticable. Yet only last 
week a State executive announced 
his intention to have a law en- 
acted looking to the establishment 
of a State Insurance Fund to 
carry fire and tornado risks. 
As usual, the plan is advanced 
an emergency measure, and 
the reason given is a paraphrase 
of that ancient scare-line—‘the 
citizens of the State are at the 
mercy and caprice of the great 
insurance trust.” If there be 
truth in the dominance and the 
injustice of an insurance com- 
bine, how is it that there has been 
such a lack of ability on its part 
to fix rates in this State on a basis 
to yield an aggregate profit to 
the companies. There, at least in 
the past few years, has been no 
profit derived from fire insurance 
transactions in the State of 
Georgia. 

The 1934 experience is not yet 
available, but the losses of stock 
companies in 1933 in Georgia 
amounted to approximately 60 
per cent of the premiums received 
and in the three preceding years 
the loss ratios were respectively 
74.0, 80.3, and 65.8. The 1933 
figures of this State compare very 
unfavorably with the experience 
of the companies throughout the 
country in that same year when 
the loss ratio was 53.6, and en- 
abled the companies to attain an 
underwriting profit—a life sav- 
ing event in view of the continu- 
ance of the depression with its 
disastrous effect on finances. 

With the expense ratios ap- 
proximately 40 per cent, it is very 
apparent that the writing of fire 


as 


insurance risks in this State has 
been a losing venture for a num- 
ber of years. If the fire insur- 
ance companies, whose managers 
are actuated by a desire to earn 
dividends for their stockholders 
and provide surplus funds for use 
during trying times, cannot ex- 
tract a profit from any State, it 
is a foregone conclusion that in- 
experienced State officials would 
not be able to conduct this highly 
specialized business upon a basis 
which would be self-sustaining 
unless premium rates were mate- 
rially advanced. The statistics of 


fire insurance down in Georgia 


point an unwavering finger to the 
fact that during the past few 
years premium contributions 
from people in the other states, 
have made up the deficiencies in 
the amount of premiums paid by 
policyholders of Georgia. 

Should a State fund attempt to 
carry the risks of the people of 
Georgia there would be no such 
outside sources from which to 
draw. Continuity of the loss rec- 
ord being a reasonable presump- 
tion, the people of Georgia would 
be obliged to pay increased pre- 
miums whether the amounts 
which they gave to the State were 
specifically labeled for insurance 
purposes or camouflaged under 
such titles as income taxes, gaso- 
line taxes, luxury taxes or real 
estate taxes. 


Statement Time 


EARS ago there was a popular 

ballad which sang “winter time 
is freezing time, winter time is 
squeezing time” until repetition 
became annoyance. Insurance 
companies might alter the words 
a little and sing that “winter time 
is statement time.” Of course 
there is a certain amount of 
“squeezing” in the final presenta- 
tion of some financial statements, 
but these days the squeezing 
which shows is the result of in- 
telligent management economies 
and not of a desire to conceal 
profits; and the “freezing”? which 
may be apparent in assets is of 
such glacial glow as indicates the 
sound rock of stable investment 


the Editors 


below the surface and not the hid- 
den currents of speculation. 

The mere figures as visualized 
in the financial statement of any 
given company must be taken into 
consideration in determining its 
stability and potential future, but 
there are larger concerns which 
also come into play. The resources 
of a company are really the all- 
important factor and these may 
well—and often do—strongly in- 
fluence the ultimate conclusion of 
trustworthiness. 

Insurance company resources, 
broadly speaking, lie in the as- 
sets, the surplus, the morale of 
field forces and the managerial 
ability as typified by the individ- 
ual character of the company’s 
leaders. Financial statement fig- 
ures, regarded without taking 
other items into account, mean 
very little and their publication 
alone savors somewhat of an emp- 
ty gesture. 

The seeker after “the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth” in examining the status of 
a given company, must conclude 
for himself why he wants the 
knowledge—that is, whether for 
the purpose of deciding for or 
against company representation 
as a producer or as a guide to 
stock value—and must then look 
further than mere figures as well 
as beyond the certificate of au- 
thority granted by a benevolent 
state. 


Bandwagon 


NE of the major problems fac- 

ing this country today is that 
of the over-zealous statesman. 
Unimportant members of Con- 
gress may intimate that they are 
going to turn the world upside 
down, under the banner of “Ac- 
tion,” but when the smoke clears 
away we find the stars in their 
same orderly course. Meanwhile, 
however, business might suffer. 
Federal control of insurance in- 
vestments, perennial threat, 
makes the headlines this week. 
An investment man for insurance 
companies, an appointee? Insur- 
ance companies have investment 
men well qualified for the job, as 
the record from 1930 until 1935 
will attest. 
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Time 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces an increase 


of about 10 per cent in dividends for | 


1935, an estimated $4,400,000 to be 
paid policyholders during the year, 
as compared with approximately $4,- 
000,000 in 1934. 





A. B. Olson is appointed manager 
of agencies of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company of Omaha, Neb., to 


succeed F. A. Hicks, who resiqned to 


become manager for the company at 
Los Angeles. 





Ivan L. Devoe is appointed manager 
of agencies of the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Nebraska to suc- 


ceed A. B. Olson, who resiqned to ac- | 


cept a similar position with the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company of 
Omaha. 





The New York Life Insurance Com- | 


pany announces a new program of 
policies, effective Jan. |, 
include an 
age 60 for women, family mainte- 
nance policy and a child's endowment 
—30 years. 





1935, which | 


annuity endowment at | 


W. R. Small, formerly vice-president | 


at New York, is elected president of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, to succeed the late Dana Pierce. 





C. Weston Bailey confirms a report 


he will retire from the presidency of | 


the American Insurance Company of 
Newark to become chairman of the 
board, to be succeeded, it is under- 
stood, by Vice-President Paul B. 
Sommers when directors of the com- 
pany meet early in February. 





Joseph W. Doran, formerly man- | 
ager of the automobile department of | 


the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, is appointed manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 





J. P. Hammond is appointed insur- | 
ance commissioner of the State of 


Delaware for a four-year term expir- 
ing in January, 1939. 





George H. Duxbury, general agent 
in the Middle department of the 


North British and Mercantile group, | 
is advanced to secretary in charge of | 


the Western department. 





E. Kemp Cathcart, manager of the 
bonding division of the New York 


office of the Maryland Casualty Com- | 


pany, is appointed manager of the 
bonding claim division at the home 
office in Baltimore. 





All risk insurance coverage of se 
curities for lessees of safe deposit 
boxes is made available to the public 


by member companies of the National | 


Bureau of 
Underwriters. 


Casualty and Surety 





Creation of a State fund in Mas- 
sachusetts for workmen's compensa- 


tion insurance is urged by Governor | 


James M. Curley in his inauqural ad- 
dress at Boston. 
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sionally been beguiled by the theory that 

insurance encourages the various kinds of 
destruction against which it offers financial 
indemnity. Thus it has been charged that the 
availability of fire insurance is conducive to 
more fires, that accident insurance tends to 
make those protected careless of life and limb ; 
that riot insurance encourages vandalism, 
etc., etc. 

The theory is, in substance, fallacious, for 
it is easy enough to prove that the benefits of 
insurance far outweigh any tendency towards 
destructiveness which it may foster. For that 
matter, by the safety, health and fire preven- 
tion work alone which insurance companies 
finance, they definitely establish themselves 
as agents of a great force for conservation. 

The institution of insurance is well aware 
that in certain instances the service which it 
offers is diverted to criminal and unsocial 
uses. The evil is known to underwriters as 
the “moral hazard” and against it insurance 
is constantly on the watch. 

There is only one class of insurance where 
the moral hazard is so high as to make the 
ultimate benefit of insurance protection 
dubious. That is in so-called “social insur- 
ance.” Here, underwriters are convinced, the 
cure is worse than the evil. 

When and if the Government undertakes 
the non-selective writing of unemployment 
and health insurance, it is inciting the growth 
of a tremendous moral hazard. That it will 
cost the taxpayers money is a foregone con- 
clusion. It is still an open question as to 
whether it will be a drain, also, on the national 
character. 


I the past critics of insurance have occa- 





Tide 


The nation's total income fell to 
$46,800,000,000 during 1933 from 
$49,700,000,000 in 1932, making the 
fourth successive yearly decline, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 
The reduced income showed a decline 
of 43 per cent under the all-time 
record income of $82,300,000,000 
earned in the boom year 1929. 





Over eight per cent of all internal 
revenue collected is eventually for- 
feited by the government, it was dis- 
closed in a compilation by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which showed 
collections of $52,619,919,309 begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1917 through 
the first quarter of the present fiscal 
year, offset by refunds of $1,507,435,- 
853, and credits and abatements of 
$3,153,185,786 during the same period. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Jan. 12, 1935, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 128.80 
and closed Saturday at 127.05. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday ai 
31.43 and closed Saturday at 29.75. 





Composite average of 100 stocks fo 
the same week closed Monday at 99.59 
and closed Saturday at 97.86. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 95.04 
and closed Saturday at 94.61. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 49 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 44!/, per cent for 
last week. 





Doubt of speculative interests as to 
whether the United States Supreme 
Court will uphold the constitutionality 
of the government's abrogation of 
gold contracts resulted in liquidation 
by many holders on the Chicago Board 
of Trade last week and wheat closed 
with loss of 134 to 254 cents, with corn 
I'/g to 1% cents lower. 





Starting with gains early in the 
week, cotton futures suffered share 
losses and closing quotations reflected 
net losses of 8 to 15 points on old 
crop months and 19 on the new, reach 
ing new lows for the current move 
ment. 





The Federal Reserve Bank of At 
lanta hes reduced its rediscount rate 
from 2'/2 to 2 per cent, effective 
January 14, in line with the cheaper 
money policies of the Federal Reserve 


Board. 





J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency, speaking in New York 
last week, said that the number of 
bank failures in 1934 was fifty-eiaht 
aaainst an average of 90! yearly from 
1921 to 1932. Of the banks which 
failed lact year, one was a national 
hank. whose deposits were insured by 


the F.D.I.C. 








The New York Life Issues 


New Policies 


Description of the Various Issues 
f 


Adopted January |, 1935 


Effective Jan. 1, 1935, the New York 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
adopted a series of new policies. The 
following is a descriptive analysis of 
the issues 


Annuity Endowment at Age 60 
for Women 


To supplement the annuity endow- 
65 for men, the company 


for women 


ment at age 
has issued a similar policy 


to be known as the annuity endow- 
ment at age 60 for women. This policy 
will provide for 
of $10 per $1,000 of face amount com- 
mencing on the maturity date at age 60 
with provision that, if the insured dies 
after the income commences and before 
120 monthly payments have fallen due, 
the monthly income will be continued to 
the beneficiary until 120 monthly pay- 
ments in all will have been made. 

The guaranteed cash surrender value 
is in excess of the face amount for a 
If the in- 
date, 


few years prior to maturity. 
sured before the maturity 
the company will pay insurance of the 
face amount but if the guaranteed cash 
surrender value at the date of death is 
greater than the face amount, the ex- 
cess will be paid in addition. 


dies 


Options at Maturity Date 


Instead of the monthly life income of 
$10 per $1,000 of face amount the in- 
sured may elect, not later than 30 days 
before the maturity date, to receive a 
of $1,700 or, 


cash payment subject to 


evidence of insurability, a participat- 


ing paid-up life insurance policy for 


$2,550 payable at her death. 
Before the maturity date the insured 
monthly life 


may elect to receive a 
income commencing at any one of the 
ages from 50 to 65, except that for 
ages at issue above 40, the optional in- 
available until the 
been in force 10 
payable to the maturity 


date of commencement 


come will not be 
policy has years. 
Premiums are 
date or to the 
1e optional income, whichever is 
optional income provides 
monthly pay- 


event ol 


earlie The 
for continuance of the 
beneficiary in 
leath after the 
commences and before 120 payments 
fallen due, in the same man- 


ments to the 


the insured’s income 


shall have 


a monthly life income 


ner as the income commencing at the 


maturity date. 

The policy will be issued to women 
at ages 10 to 50, inclusive, but will not 
be issued to men, as the rates of income 
are based upon the mortality among 
women. The annuity endowment at age 
65 has been provided for men. 


Child's Endowment—30 Years 

The policy provides for payment of 
its face amount at the end of the en- 
period if the child is then 
living. Upon the death of the child 
efter age 10, the face amount is pay- 
eble provided the company has received 
a written request therefor by the child 
on or after reaching age 10. In event 
of death before age 10 or if written 
request by the child for the full insur- 
ance is not received after age 10, the 
amount payable at death would be the 


dowment 


annual premiums paid with compound 
interest at 3 per cent. 

Satisfactory evidence of the child’s 
insurability will be required at the 
time of application for the policy but 
no further evidence will be required 
when the child, on or after reaching 
age 10, elects the option of insurance 
for the face amount. Applications will 
be considered for amounts up to $2,000 
on a satisfactory health certificate as 
to the child by the applicant (usually 
a parent), a special form being pro- 
vided for the purpose. For amounts 
above $2,000 a medical examination of 
the child at the date of application is 
For the present, no policies 
amounts above 


required. 
will be 
$10,000. 

Before the anniversary of the policy 
on which the child’s age at nearest 
birthday is 10, the person who applied 
for the policy has control of it without 
of the child or the bene- 
upon 


issued for 


the consent 
ficiary. On and after age 10 or 
the death of the applicant prior there- 
to, all rights under the policy belong 
to the child. 

Premiums.—The premium will not be 
increased when the child, on or after 
reaching age 10, elects the option of 
insurance for the face amount. 

The minimum face amount is $500, 
except that the company will not issue 
a policy on which the first premium is 


less than $5. The maximum will be 
$10,000. The policy will not be issued 
with disability or double 
benefits. 


indemnity 


Family Maintenance Policy 

The family maintenance policy con- 
sists of a regular ordinary life policy 
to which is attached a family mainte- 
nance agreement. The agreement pro- 
vides term insurance payable together 
with the proceeds of the ordinary life 
policy, if the insured should die within 
a definite period from the date of issue 
(the term period). Instead of making 
immediate settlement in one sum, how- 
ever, the company will pay a guar- 
anteed monthly income of 1 per cent of 
the face amount of the ordinary life 
policy for a period of years after re- 
ceipt of proof of the insured’s death 
and a guaranteed final sum at the end 
of the income period equal to the face 
amount of the ordinary life policy. The 
period for which income payments will 
be made (the income period) is equal 
to the term period. For example, under 
a family maintenance policy with a 20 
year term period, income payments 
will be made for a period of 20 years 
following the insured’s death provided 
it occurs during the term period. 

Provision is also made for paying 
excess interest, as declared, to the 
beneficiary in event of the death of the 
insured during the term period. Such 
excess interest will be based on the 
commuted value of the future pay- 
ments provided by the contract, and 
will augment the income to the bene- 
ficiary. 


Ordinary Life and Term 


For each $1,000 of face amount of 
the ordinary life policy, the family 
maintenance agreement will provide 
term insurance of $1,368 for the 20- 
year term period, $1,098 for the 15- 


year term period, and $785 for the 
10-year term period, thus providing 
total insurance under the entire con- 


tract during the term period of $2,368 
for the family maintenance policy with 
the 20-year term period, $2,098 with 
the 15-year term period and $1,785 with 
the 10-year term payable as 
provided in the agreement. 


period, 


Change in Mode of Payment 


It is provided in the agreement that 
the monthly income payments and the 
final sum may not be commuted and 
paid in one sum to the beneficiary un- 
less a written request by the insured 
to that effect has been filed with the 
company before his death. 


Exchange Privilege 
On any anniversary of the agree- 
ment within seven years from its date 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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A Fundamental Which Some 
Company Officials Ignore 


The Mere Acquisition of New Business and 


Annual Increase in Volume Is No Criterion 


of a Life Insurance Company's Ultimate 


Success. 


By WILLIAM BREIBY 


RE those in control of some few 
of the stock life companies 
merely ignorant through sheer 

egotism or are they stubbornly blind- 
ing themselves to facts, delighting in 
a fool’s paradise? The experience of 
the past few years should have trained 
all of us to face facts revealed by cor- 
rect analysis. 

Life insurance as an institution, and 
as conducted by the majority of the 
companies, has come through the de- 
pression with glowing colors. But those 
colors are apt to be dimmed by some, 
rather new in the business, who lack 
the capacity, or refuse, to recognize the 
life company’s function and the corre- 
lation between the component parts of 
the business. 


The Production Problem 

Production is the particular problem 
always with the life companies, though 
the fact that it is a problem is some- 
times obscured. We in the business 
have recently heard much about “qual- 
ity’ business as distinguished from 
“quantity” business. That has been 
the theme at the meetings of company 
and agency associations for the past 
three there still 
seem to be some who do not grasp the 
significance of that theme, and there 
are others just recently come into the 
business who can be, and are, beguiled 
into the belief that volume production 
is the thing. These neophytes look 
with pride and joy upon an increase in 
new business as conclusive evidence of 


two or years. But 


success. 

The subject is almost hackneyed, but 
still demands emphatic repetition. The 
primary purpose—one might say the 
sole purpose—of a life insurance 
company is to provide continuing life 
insurance protection. Extending that 
ever-increasing number 
is part of that function. But the mere 
acquisition of new business irrespective 
of its character fulfills no useful func- 


service to an 


] 2 T . . 7 25 
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tion; it renders no service to the policy- 
holders and produces no profit for the 
company. 

It takes money to produce new busi- 
ness. That investment should be made 
with due regard for the value of the 
investment; value measured by the re- 
turn to be realized. 

Some do not seem to realize that a 
price can be paid for business such 
that not even the sum invested therein 
will be returned. For example, assume 
that new business costs $15 per $1,000 
paid-for insurance; i.e., that all ex- 
penses connected with procuring and 
placing that business on the books ex- 
ceeds by $15 the average premium re- 
ceived for the first policy year per 
$1,000 “paid for” insurance, after de- 
ducting for the first year’s mortality 
and reserve; assume further that a 
large proportion of the business is term 
insurance; also that only 50 per cent 
of it renews for the second policy year, 
that 40 per cent of it renews for the 
third policy year, etc., that only 25 
per cent is left to renew in its seventh 
policy year and that only 1 per cent 
is left at the end of 30 years: It would 
require an earning rate of $3.50 per 
$1,600 renewed insurance per year for 
27 to 30 years merely to replace the 
$15 originally 
loss of interest; 


invested, disregarding 
$3.50 per $1,000 
of insurance is more earning per year 
than can generally be expected. Some 
similiar demonstration could be made 
as to reinsured or “bought” business. 
That is just a matter of 
after establishing 
vested in 


and 


arithmetic, 
sums are in- 
and what re- 
turns are being realized. There is the 
rub! What is the principal invested 
and what is the return? A functioning 
life insurance company is a single cor- 
porate entity. 


what 
new business 


Some of its expendi- 
tures are very clearly, and almost un- 
disputedly, exclusively for the acquisi- 
tion of business, others are less clearly 
so but none the less definitely so. It 


therefore requires experienced judg- 


ment, based on accurate analysis, to 


determine which expenditures’ are 
We have heard it said “‘There 
are lies, damned lies and statistics”: 
that applies very aptly to some of the 
methods used for the allocation of ex- 
as between acquisition (or 
administration of 


which. 


penditures 
“first year’) and 
business (or renewal). 

Where it is desired to show business 
acquired at a low rate of cost, appar- 
ently plausible arguments are ad- 
vanced for throwing much of the ex- 
pense against the administration, or re- 
newal—even to the point of assessing 
against renewal business some substan- 
tial part of the salaries, and incidental 
expense, of those engaged exclusively in 
the production of new business, on the 
pretense that their activities have some- 
thing to do with the maintenance of 
the business in force—sometimes most 
ingeniously presented, but 
none the less. 


specious 


A Criterion 


There is a criterion which can be 
applied. Conceive of the life company 
as two distinct organizations: 
the acquisition of business; the other 
for the administration or handling of 
the business after the full first policy 
year’s premium has been paid. Or bet- 
ter still, conceive of the business being 


one, for 


transferred to a separate corporation, 
operating for the sole purpose of han- 
dling, or administering, the business 
after the full first policy year’s premi- 
um has been paid. Such an organization 
need not have a staff of highly paid 
officers, elaborately furnished 
extensive radio broadcasting and other 
advertising facilities. 


offices, 


Even a very sizable volume of busi- 
could be administered under the 
supervision of a moderately paid chief 
administrative officer. True it would 
first investment talent, 
but that would be a charge as invest- 
ment expense, not as an insurance ad- 
ministrative or renewal expense. 
ceived in this way it would be found 
that the cost of administering the re- 
business would run 
$2.50 and $6 per 
depending upon the volume of 
being handled and the effi- 
ciency of the organization. (Such ad- 
ministration cost is exclusive of invest- 
premium tax, 
commissions, collection 


ness 


require class 


Con- 


newal somewhere 


between year per 
policy 


business 


renewal 
field col- 
lection expense, claim cost and reserve 


ment expense, 


fees, 
charges.) Some such general or 
head 


whether 


over- 


charges apply, regardless of 


the business be administered 
by a completely separate organization 
or in the life company itself. Speaking 
generally, the lowest rate of renewal 


(Conclude d oi page 16) 
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Value of Time Control 
In Selling Insurance 


Principal Need of New Agent Is 
to Know How to Operate 
Efficiently; Manager Must Tell 


The value of time control in starting 
new agents off on the right path and in 
increasing the production, efficiency 
agents was exX- 


Smith, 


and morale of old 
pounded by Stuart 
agent of the Connecticut General, at 


general 
the January luncheon-meeting of the 
Managers Conference of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in that 
city. 

Mr. Smith has made a remarkable 
record during his brief time as general 
agent and during his career in Phila- 
delphia has increased considerably the 
production of the Connecticut General 
agency. He was introduced by Walte: 
Craig, of the State Mutual Life, who 
presided, and after his talk answered 
propounded from the floor. 
started off by the as- 


question 
Mr. Smith 
imption that each one present was 
starting “an agency at scratch today 
and hired one man who filled all our 
expectations. And only one agent. We’d 
be 100 per cent perfect. Why? If we 
know our job, we’d know what to teach 
him, show him what to read, know 
where he went, know his weaknesses 
and work to correct them. 
“Men are made not born in this busi- 
ness. It has been my experience that 
ood men, who must be managed, can 
make $10,000 a year in this business. 
That man will make nothing by him- 
“We don’t have to be taught what 
rive the agent but how to give it to 
1. It is not enough to tell him what 
he needs. He needs many things. Prin 
possibly, he needs to learn to 
perate efficiently. 
“We all believe a man should con- 
I have had success with 
men who used it and as long as they 
ised it. If all our men understood 
me control and used it, we’d be well 
speaker raised the question 
whether general agents “haven’t been 


] 


working under the ideal agent’s delu- 


on and in so doing, if we haven't 
passed off part of the general agent’s 
duty on the agent.” 


Concluded on page 17) 
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Herbert Hoover 


Second Former President of the 

United States to be Elected to the 

Board of Directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Co. 


The Travelers Adopts 
New Rate Schedules 


Following are presented rates on 
representative policies issued by the 
Travelers Insurance Company, in ac- 
cordance with revised rate schedules 
adopted by that company as of Jan. 1, 
1935: 

Age at Issue——_——__, 


Policy 25 35 45 55 
Ordinary Life $15.26 $20.82 $30.65 $47.97 
0-Pay. Life 23.48 29.29 38.51 53.48 
0-Yr. Endowment $2.08 43.20 47.06 57.01 
Retirement Inc. at 65 

(Male) 21.53 32.44 56.15 124.93 
Cash Settlement at 65 16.42 23.74 43.95 ‘ 
Endowment at 65 18.87 27.82 47.06 101.20 
20-Pay. Life G.E.A 30.95 38.26 49.58 67.89 
Pension Ins. at 65* 17.68 28.38 51.36 

*Rates are for $500 of insurance and life in- 


ome cf $10 a month beginning at age 65. 


John Y. Ruddock With 
Columbian National Life 


John Y. Ruddock has recently been 
appointed assistant actuary of the Co- 
lumbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston. 

A graduate of the University of 
Toronto, Mr. Ruddock was for three 
years with the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company at Worcester, Mass. 
From this company he transferred to 
the firm of Woodward, Fondiller and 
Ryan, Consulting Actuaries of New 
York City. 


Returns From 
Life Insurance Co’s. 


Early 


First of a Series of Brief News 
Items Showing the Financial 
Operations of Companies in 
1934 


Reports of the following life insur- 
companies have been 
showing the financial operations for the 
calendar year, 1934. 

AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Waco, Tex. Capital stock, 
$820,000; total admitted assets, $9,142,- 
165; surplus to policyholders (includ- 
ing capital stock) $1,251,113, not 
including a contingency reserve of $50,- 
000; premium income during year, 
$1,646,134; payments to policyholders, 
$797,675; total disbursements during 
year, $1,988,133; total insurance writ- 
ten, $20,099,874 an increase of $3,094,- 
038; total insurance outstanding, 
$75,144,067. 

CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, New Orleans, La. Capi- 
tal stock, $20,000; total admitted assets, 
$200,977; surplus to policyholders (in- 
cluding capital stock), $45,500; total 
income during year, $68,899; payments 
to policyholders, $21,290; total disburse- 
ments during year, $66,812; total insur- 
ance written, $89,280, a decrease of 
$37,682; total insurance in force, $1,- 
141,389. 

CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 37,5 


Capital stock, $637,530; total 
admitted assets, $16,597,583; surplus 


ance received, 


to policyholders (including capital 
stock), $1,830,445; premium 
during year, $2,716,224; payments to 
policyholders, $1,841,336; total disburse- 
ments during year, $2,881,062; total 
insurance written, $17,970,955, a de- 
crease of $3,057,648; total insurance in 
force, $107,139,022. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, Charleston, 
W. Va. Capital stock, $250,000; total 
admitted assets, $4,725,972; surplus to 
policyholders (including capital stock), 
$425,897; premium income during year, 


income 





$523,715; payments to policyholders, 
$738,240; total disbursements during 
year, $1,014,065; total insurance writ- 


7 oO 


ten, $3,347,309, an increase of $1,082,- 
"93; total insurance in force, $19,641,- 
079. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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American Life Convention 
Regional Vice-Presidents 


Regional vice-presidents for the 
states and Canadian provinces in which 
company members of the American 
Life Convention of Chicago operate 
have been elected. The vice-presidents 
are key men in their sections and will 
serve as legislative representatives of 
the Convention. They are as follows: 
Alabama—Sam F. Clabaugh, 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
California—F. V. Keesling, vice-president, 


president, 


We Coast Life, Sacramento; Colorado 
Clarence J. Daly, president, Capital Life, 
Denver; Connecticut William Brosmith, 
vice-president and general counsel, the 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford. 

District of Columbia William Mont 
gomery, president, Acacia Mutual Life, 
Washington 

Iliinois— Henry Abels, vice-president 


Franklin Life, Springfield ; Indiana—Robert 
E. Sweeney, president, State Life, Indian 
apolis; Ilowa—A. H. Hoffman, 
Yeomen Mutual Life, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Frank RB. Jacobshagen, secre 
tary Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 
Kentucky—I. Smith Homans, vice-president 


president 


and actuary, Commonwealth Life, Louis 
ville 
Louisiana—Eugene J. McGivney, vice 


president and general counsel, Pan-Ameri 
ean Life, New Orleans 

Maryland—Joshua N. Warfield, president 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 
3altimore ; Massachusetts Francis x 
Sears, president, Columbian National Lif 
Boston: Michigan—aA. J. Groesbeck, presi- 
dent, Michigan Life, Detroit: Minnesota— 
E. W. Randall, chairman of board, Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, St. Paul; Mississipp 
W. Calvin Wells, vice-president and gen 
ral counsel, Lamar Life, Jackson; Mis- 


soul - H. Kreismann, president, St 
Lou Mutual Life, St. Louis; Montana 
Carl Rasch, president, Montana Life, 


Helena. 

Nebraska—C. Petrus Peterson, general 
ounsel, Bankers Life, Lincoln; New Hamp- 
shire—John V. Hanna, president, United 
Life & Accident, Concorn; New Jersey 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National, Jersey City; New York—Ben S 
Graham, vice-president, Brooklyn Nationai, 
Brooklyn; North Carolina—Laurence F 
Lee president, Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
North Dakota—F. L. Conklin, secretary 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

Ohio—U. S. Brandt, President, Ohio State 
Life, Columbus ; Oklahoma Edwin Starkey, 
president, Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma 
\ Oregon—W. C. Schuppel, executive 
ice-president, Oregon Mutual Life, Port- 











Pennsylvania—H. G. Scott, vice-president 
secretary, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
South Dakota—F. L. Bramble, secretary 

Midland National Life, Watertown. 
rennesse¢ Cc. A. Craig, chairman of the 

ward, National Life & Accident, Nashville 

Texas 2 


O'Donnell, president and gen 
eral counsel, Southwestern Life. Dallas 
Utah—Ephriam T. Ralphs, general man- 
ger, Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 


Virginia—E. Lee Trinkle, president, Shen- 
indoah Life, Roanoke 

Washington Arthur P 
president, Northern Life, Seattle 
ginia Ernest C. Milair, 


7eorge Washington Life, Cl 


Johnson, vice 
West Vir- 
vice-president 
rleston; Wis 


( n—Geo. A. Boissard, president, Na- 
tional Guardian Life, Madiso1 

Ontario \ N. Mitchell, general man- 
gel Canadian Life, Toronto; Quebec 
A. B. Wood, president, Sun Life, Montreal 
Manitoba—H. W. Manning, ass’n general 
n cer, Great-West Life Winnipeg 


Waiver of Premium 

The Manhattan Life of New York 
announces that the Waiver of Premium 
Disability hereafter be 
Previously the 


clause may 
added to $1.000 pol cies. 


Imit was $2,000. 


Fernand Baruch Agency 
Leader of Girard Life 


Philadelphia Office Exceeds Quota for 
Last Quarter by More Than 200 
Per Cent; Leads Nation for Year 


Fernand Baruch, president of the 
F. Baruch Agency, Inc., representing 
the Girard Life in Philadelphia, was 
honored at a luncheon given on last 
Wednesday in celebration of his agency 
having exceeded its quota for the last 
quarter of 1934 by more than 200 per 
cent. The Baruch Agency also led the 
entire country for the company in vol- 
ume of production and number of in- 
dividual applications written for the 
same period. 





Fernand Baruch 


Following the luncheon, Mr. Baruch 
was presented with a silver loving cup 
by George Adsit, manager of agencies, 
who served as toastmaster. The cup 
is to be delivered by Mr. Baruch to 
Mr. Anstedt, president of the Town and 
Village Agency of Columbus, Ohio, to 
Cup” which 
now becomes the permanent possession 
of the The Town and 
Country Agency will remain in pos- 
session of the new cup for the first 
1935, at the end of which 


replace the “President’s 


Saruch Agency. 


quarter of 
the cup will go to the 
ing the largest volume of business dur- 
ing that period. The agency having 
the best record for the second quarter 


agency report- 


will obtain possession of the cup for 
the third quarter, and so on until the 
end of the year. 

Individual it the 


prizes awarded 


: 
luncheon to members of the Baruch 
Agency went to Earl Baruch for the 
largest volume of business during the 
last quarter, 

Albert Short, president of the com- 
pany, gave a brief review of the past 
optimistic 


vear and outlined, in an 


vein, the company’s prospects for 1935. 


Joins Northwestern National 
Home Office Agency Force 


W. R. Jenkins, 
widely known research organization of 
Trade-Ways, Inc., New York, and well 
known to the Northwestern National’s 


secretary of the 


agency organization as editor-in-chief 
of the NWNL Guide to 
Life Underwriting, will join the home 
office staff of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Jenkins’ work will be sales research 


Successful 


tying in with a comprehensive pro- 
gram of sales instruction for the com- 
pany’s soliciting agents. He will not 
be free to undertake actively his duties 
in Minneapolis until about March 1, 
but the connection can be definitely an- 
nounced at this time. 


Montgomery Election 

John B. Stratford was elected presi- 
dent of the Montgomery, Ala., Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a re- 
cent meeting. Earl Andrews was chosen 
vice-president and J. L. Austin, secre- 


tary. 


MANAGER OF AGENCIES 





Hugh L. Walker 


The Scranton Life announces the 
Hugh L. Walker as 
manager of agencies of the company. 

Mr. Walker is a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
He entered the life in- 


appointment of 


of Cambridge. 


irance business immediately upon 


eraduation and has a broad background 
of active service as an agent, agency 
supervisor, general agent, and only re- 
cently he left the Detroit Life, having 


served as agency vice-president. 
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Legislative Bureau 
Has a Busy Season 


| i iu Uv « 
| Co in the midst of 
t bu t easor! Ince t wa 
! Le iture of 42 tate ire 
? t? y ntn in rey ilar { 
iter in. the eal Be 
t timated that 2500 b 
! iced on the first dav of the 
Congress, Ralph H. Kastner, asso 
rf thie Convention and 
! tt pureau stats 
ine now im repulat ( ion 


\ uma, At na, Arkansas, Cali 


Colorade Connecticut, Dela 

Idaho, IIllino Indiana, lowa, 

Kar Maine, Maryland, Massachu 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
J Jerse New Mexico New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver 


nt, Washington, West Virginia, Wis 
consin and Wyoming. The assemblies 
Nevada, Jan. 21; 


and Georgia, July 15. 


nm to convene are 


Industrial Part of Illinois 
Insurance Code Is Analyzed 


rhe possibility that industrial policies 


might have loan values after three 
yea f the proposed Illinois insurance 
code is adopted as prepared, whereas 


there are no cash values now until a 


policy is five years old, is brought out 
n an analysis sent to Col. Charles B 


Robbins, manager and general counsel 


f the American Life Convention, by 


the president of a large industrial com 
pany. Consideration of life insurance 
eatures of the code is to start Jan. 19 
at earings in Chicago. The Conven- 

s vitally interested because of 
ts large and fast Industrial 


growing 


med about two years ago. 


It is gested the code should stipu- 
: cy il = s} re not De 4 = 
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Senator Moore is Elected 
Director of Prudential 


United State Senator \ 
Moore of New Jersey ha 
pointed by Chancellor Campbell to th 
Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, to fill 
death ol 
The appoint 


Harry 


heen ap 
hoard of directors of the 


the vacancy caused by the 
Edward L. Katzenbach. 
ment was made under the authority of 


Chapter 81, laws of 1907. 








MAKE A BEE LINE 
TO CENTRAL STATES 


A new policy, the Eco- 
nomic Life — rate $14.38 











at age 35. It affords maximum 

ith all features of 
a standard life contract. After 
first five years. policy automatic- 


11 1 a + ufo 


:| \ becomes an Ordinary i1re, 
rate $22.13 Or bv request 
: ein : 
original rate of Siv.58 con nues 
eS be emnartnin 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS GEORGE GRAHAM, PRES. 








Federal Rule on Reporting 


Annuity Income Explained 


Life insurance companies must fil 


innual returns showing the status of 


annuity Income accounts s0 
that at the proper tim 
sions of the 1934 revenue act the an- 
taxed in full 


is explained in a letter 


payment 
under provi- 
nuity payments may be 
as income, lit 
received by the American Life Conven- 
Charles T. 
commissioner of the Bureau of Interna! 


tion from Russell, deputy 


Revenue. The act requires that amounts 


received to the extent of 3 per cent of 


aggregate premiums, or, consideration, 


paid for the annuity constitute incom 


each year, the remainder being ap- 


plied against the amount of 
tion until it is wiped out, when further 


considera- 


annuity payments received are taxable 
in full as income. The returns from 
companies will serve as a check against 
income tax returns of annuitants. 


1 


Companies must file the returns i 


each case in which the consideratior 
has been checked off, whenever $1,000 


or over is paid to a single person in 


a calendar year, or $2,500 or more 
a married person whose marital status 
Where the 


wiped out, the 


is known to the company. 


basis has not been 


amount 

exceeding 3 per cent of consideration 
is taxable income, and must be reported 
on form 1099 if it 
$2,500 Payments on policies 


paid in a calendar year not 


$1.000 or 


; 
equals 
as above. 
surrendered before maturity and lapsed 


policies need not be so reported. 


Brighter Prospect Ahead 
Declares Colonel Robbins 

The silver lining to the dark cloud 
of depression that has 


this country for five years very det- 


hovered ove 


nitely is discernible this year, it 15 
Robbins. 


c > } a) € ] “ryt? 7 
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I shows that in December total 
n of all bonds listed on the 
e increased over $990,.000,000. 
So f in January the curve has been 


n y upward, with some issues 
a point or more in a day. In 
few days an unusually strong 

1 for bonds developed especially 


S. Governments. 


Company's Leader 

for Second Year 
the second consecutive year, Jo 

4. Webster, representative of the Jef- 
Standard Life Insurance Com 
n Greensboro, N. C., led all of 


S npany’s agents in writing nev 
or insurance in 1934. Mr. Web 

e new insuran aling more 
$450,000 in 1934. In esta shing 


ec rd ne competed Wi1tn approx 


y 1000 of the company’s repre- 


ves in the 23 states in which the 
ferson Standard is censed to d 
American Service Bureau 
Reports Gains for 1934 
Business of the American Servic 


au increased oz per cent last year, 


ns being reported in every m«unth, 
Charles B. Robbins, manager and 
zeneral counsel of the American Life 
ention and chairman of the board 











a survey or results ndicate S 
: through 1934 in better condition 
any other par f the territory 
ich the bureau rates, upon the 
esis s. Business 
al n met- 
( ag De- 
and Kar sas 
al gains also were mad 
Certail = tec y +) 
iding Texas and Arkan- 
aSKa I A not 
S We 
“ubert Vos, Painter of 
fre . 7? . 
rst American," Dies 
af 4 
ter ‘ = y 
" 
iT was = 
Jar ‘ N } 
+ Ayr 7 
traits > tT 


tracted the attentior if Mutual Life AS | | IVE 
officials, who obtained it as ar example 


f a “First American” and adopted it 


By Frank ELLINGTon 


as the Mutual Life trademark, adding 


the slogan, “The First American Life RITICS of the drama were ini 
Insurance Company, First Policy Writ versal in their condemnation of 


ten Feb: lary 1, 1843.” Abie’ lt h Rose” which opened in 
Mr. Vos achieved fame as a painte: New York something like a decade ago 
the royal familic f China, Japar and which continued to open six night 

Java and Korea He also made por and some afternoons weekly thereafte 


traits of Senator James W. Wadsworth, | for more than five years. Now, th 


the late Elbert H. Gar ind Mrs. Jay heartily criticized comedy was a splen 











Gould, receiving medals and honors f did example of the organized sales talh 
n Londor Brussels, Berlin ay Alexander V. Tisdale, of the Con 
and other art center necticut Mutual Life, and whether or 
ne met with the approbation of the 
( 4 r ti ited theater patron + 
( ise and entertain thousands of 
erage’ men and women and earned 
i rtune tor it roduce! Mi ] dale 
j A ] t inal re 0 npnasize 
alue organized sal alk r 
‘ g life ir rance at a recent meet 
ng of agents of the Philadelphia Lif 
Insurance Company. He _ maintair 
that the insurance salesman must sti 
close to the fundamentals of hi 
resentation as would the cast of any 
uccessful play. If the play goes int 
a slump and the lines fail to get acro 
the director calls for rehearsals. He 


does not blame the audience. The same 


gic a ies in selling. 
N organized sales talk, when read 
A in vrinted form or even when 
presented as a demonstration, will in 
Ss t us as roughly cut balone 
Plate No. |, “Birth Cabin but the same talk fitted to a personalit 


i 
in the Woods, from — ’ m.: Q ’ 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN and delivered with efficiency and en 


WOODCUTS.” Repro- thusiasm will sell life insurance in 


duced by permission of ™* 2.) e. ? 
harles Turzak, Chicag paying volume. Mr. Tisdale pretacea 
his address with an anecdote from h 


RECOGNITION | 2°", 20:t everien. [at one time 











his life he was persuaded to try a mag 
. = Pots azine selling venture. The boss gave 
x a repared sales talk and asked 
¢ g to memorize it. Skeptically, t 
| : arnest and ambitious, he took the 
- -- talk home and stayed up nea 
¥ cht revising it t it his ; 
é 1g ea ncere monstratior 
| - pted Magazine selling next day. 
rted the result of his exper 
| 2 tt nis manager at the d I tr 
onit av, Said results peing ! ar the ma 
| ge aid: “You may be right in your 
| THE LINCOLN | ‘iss: sst 8 sak eon ee th 
hand it’ ist possible that I am right. 
NATIONAL LIFE | why not give the prepared talk a try 
INSURANCE | vst 2: it is?” So he did and mad 
| $15 tne Nrst Weer Admitte iy, ei 
COMPANY ois ile Dastecaaeiaitit alas canta 
Fort Wayne, Indiana | a ee ENG 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK = =) Bah 
NEW DIVIDEND SCALE | 
The 1935 dividend scale which the A & E N x U R » 4 N O Zz E | G! 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New ; : : SUR 
York, recently announced averages ap- “IL have been wondering. Bob, how many of your clients have Adn 
proximately one-half of 1 per cent thanked you for introducing them to State Mutual. It’s like 8 
higher for ordinary policies at the end meeting, both socially and professionally, a New England gen- oy ) 
of the first year with a small reduction tleman who has ripened oc « 8 @ richness of vision... that ° . 
at the end of the tenth and twentieth rightly belongs with years of judgment and experience.” m8 
years than the scale in effect during [| \s State Mutual begins to round out a century of progressive | poli 
1934. At age 25 the average yearly business experience it has thousands of policyholders who feel $14.2 
cost, assuming the scale will remain like the one who wrote this letter to our agent. all 
unchanged for the next 20 years, is debt« 
$15.48 as against $15.50 for the scale STATE MU TUAL LIFE disbu 
in effect in 1934. Limited payment and addit 
endowment policies are lower than the ASSURANCE CO AN Ss, 
scale in effect during 1934, and in the MP ¥ code 
main are lower in the later years than of Worcester, Massachusetts Ordir 
in the early ones. At age 35 the aver- Incorporated 1844 surat 
age yearly cost based on the following Gk 
cale is $29.29 as against $29.05 in SUR 
1934. Twenty-year endowment at age Yapi 
opin nakalae saee cna th, Rik on , aerials “ MI ne Lave , Ignored Fundamentals ea 
against $59.97 in 1934. - ana - = =< 38 e ee (Concluded from page 11) ers ( 
The following table illustrates the 4 02 2] 2.0 62 —4.3 pre 
nereases and reductions at the end of si ;, : 4 = overhead a deat just quoted would ae 
the first, tenth and twentieth years fo SS ee not be attained until there are about “es 1 
the fellowine policies af different ria a , . se 4 100,000 renewal policies, or about $250,- ~ 
The rate of interest payable in 1935 My 9 es 000,000 of insurance in force. oye 
on proceeds of policies and dividends ad we " As a matter of fact, all expenses in fo 
left to accumulate is 4.01 per cent. beyond those resulting from the appli- GE 
Scie Hane Fidelity Sales Congress cation of some such expense factors to NC 
End of End of E Vf \ one-day sales congress was held the renewal business (depending upon Se 
. s weve be Fre by the Fidelity Mutual Life at San the volume and concentration of busi- oe 
0 ‘ Francisco, Jan. 8, with Manager W. J. mess) are properly on account of acqui- ea 
01 OS ’ Arnette and Assistant Manager J. M. Sition, or “first year,” and investment. a . 
+ ’ 10 > Mitchell conducting the meetings. Where figures much in excess of such oe 
j “ renewal overhead expense figures re- wane 
sult from an allocation between acqul- — 
sition, or first year, and administration, 194; 
or renewal, it can generally be taken | 
as evidence that the allocation is wrong o 
or that the organization is inefficient]; M 
conducted. Ly’ 
In writing or “buying” business th — 
cost or price should be limited or fix bole 
| with regard for the probable persis- a 
75 ANNIVERSARY YEAR tency and earning capacity of that : i 
th business. In measuring that cost and 4 + 
that earning capacity a frank and hon- ; eee 
est analysis should be made. Disre- oo 
ling those consid hos sees 
will finally h av , 
ning to the fact that their norous (P's 
yearly increases in isine had bee! 
but yearly increases in liabilities. Wis , 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE is the ownership which listens to the | Tim 
MPA F AMERICA calm voice of the seasoned and ex . 
INSURANCE COMPANY 0 enced life insurance executive, inst 7 
Established 1860 png lea oh ae ee ee nen 
50 UNION SQUARE e NEW YORK CITY “showing,” who is ignorant of, or out ties 
f tune with, the spirit and ther f nte 
the men and associations working ior ou 
i acer eeeeeepneeenneeeeenreneeenmmmmls what is best for life insurance. thei 
5 
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Early Returns 


(Continued from page 12) 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Admitted assets, $123,260,846; surplus 
to policyholders (including capital stock 
of $500,000), $2,160,227. This excludes 
contingency reserves. The premium 
income was $15,510,844; payments to 
policyholders, $25,187,624, including 
$14,819,001 surrender values practically 
all of which represent liquidated in- 
debtedness on lapsing policies; total 
disbursements, $41,621,957, including in 
addition to all payments io policyhold- 
ers, $5,298,579 of borrowed money 
repaid; insurance written including 
Ordinary and Group, $108,841,906; in- 
surance in force, $724,017,304. 

GENERAL MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., Van Wert, Ohio. 
Capital stock, $100,000; total admitted 
assets, $350,566; surplus to policyhold- 
ers (including capital stock) $151,704; 
premium income during year, $80,653; 
payments to policyholders, $13,390; 
total disbursements during year, $80,- 
756; total insurance written, $547,828, 
an increase of $181,321; total insurance 
in force, $2,116,775. 

GREAT NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Tex. Capi- 
tal stock, $200,000; total admitted 
assets, $694,085; surplus to policyhold- 
ers (including capital stock), $235,754; 
premium income during year, $216,007; 
payments to policyholders, $37,150; 
total disbursements during year, $176,- 
197; total insurance written, $2,792,807, 
an increase of $338,286; total insur- 
ance in force, $9,523,653. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. Total admitted as- 
sets, $498,389,361; surplus to policy- 
holders, $17,677,8C8; premium income 
during year, $70,472,376; payments to 
policyholders, $53,840,424; total dis- 
bursements during year, $78,365,263; 
total insurance written, $127,057,755, a 
decrease of $7,397,701; insurance out- 
standing, $1,888,626,846. 


iF wrthe Re po ts to follow next wee I) 


Time Control 


(Concluded from page 12) 


He brought out that life insurance 
nen were salesmen just the same as 

her salesmen selling other commodi- 
ties and that “if they were able to 
nterpret time control system, they 
ouldn’t need us. It’s our job, not 
theirs, to control their time. 


Merger of the U. S. Life of the directors and the stockholders 


of both corporations will be called to 

and the Brooklyn National take tb action. The plans con- 
Negotiations between the principal template a combination in the interest 
stockholders of the Brooklyn National of both companies to retain in the com- 
Life Insurance Company and_ the bined corporations selected elements. 
United States Life for the merging of There will be a large saving in over- 
these two corporations have been pro- head expense to offset the combined 
ceeding for some time. These negotia- companies. The outstanding insurance 
is over $40,000,000. The capital of the 


tions have reached the point where at 
new combined companies will be $300,- 


least two-thirds of the stockholders of 

both corporations have definitely agreed 000, with a surplus including contin- 

to the merger. 
The matter is now in the hands of lars. 

attorneys to work out details. After the The new name will be the United 

plans have been formulated, meetings States Life Insurance Company. 


gency fund, of about a half million dol- 





Hake Jt A “Glad Dear”’ 


Don’t be satisfied with just being 
made happy because of your own good 


fortune. 


Pitch in and help to make 
1935 an era of smil- 
ing faces and hopeful 
hearts. Spread opti- 


mism. 
That’s what is needed! 


Smiles instead of trowns. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





EpWaRD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Merriam Praises State 
Ins. Structure in Conn. 
Many Prominent Speakers Feature 


10th Annual Insurance Day in 
Hartford; Dunham Is Honored 


HARTFOI CONN., Jan. 15—Holding 
that “had busine been conducted a 
other parts of the country, du 

ast, a t has in Connecticut 

RE¢ would never hav bee 

Cari B. Merriam, member 

ard of the Reconstruction 

I Corporation, paid high tribut 
ate’s insurance structure at 

fenth Annual Insurance Day here 
lay. The gathering, held at the home 
ffice of the Aetna Life Insurance Com 
pany, attracted most of the prominent 
xecutive of the city, together with 
i al known figures who gave ad 


Mr. Merriam estimated that out of 


he $6,000,000,000 in loans made to 


business and financial institutions by 
the RFC, less than $1,000,000 has gone 


An appli- 
was 


to Connecticut institutions. 
this state, he 
regarded as a rarity in the RFC offices. 


cation from said, 


Supt. Van Schaick Speaks 


Van Schaick, New York 


George S. 


State superintendent of insurance, an- 
other speaker at the meeting, urged 
the need for consideration of insur- 


ance problems in the light of their ef- 
fect upon the whole industry, and the 
consequent need for a cooperative at- 
titude among individual companies. He 
pointed to the injury which he con 
tended would have been done the whole 
nsurance industry, particularly in the 
eyes of the public, had large casualty, 
fire and life companies, impaired when 
security prices slumped to “ridiculous 
levels” during the depression, been al 
lowed to go to the wall. 

Roger B. Hull, counsel of 
the National Association of Life Un 
speaking on paternalism as 


general 


derwriters, 
a guarantee of social security, held that 
“Any 
sirable, not because it costs money, nor 
yet because it affords only too lifhited 
relief, but 
1 as an individual.” 

Both Mr. Merriam and Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick paid high tribute to 
Connecticut In 


too paternalistic policy is unde- 


because it softens the citi 


Howard P. Dunham, 


surance Commissioner, who was a 


HIGHLY PRAISED 





é\ 


Col. H. P. Dunham 


guest at the session, for his work not 


ynly in the state but in national in- 


surance problems as well. His assist- 
ance to the RFC in various cases, Mr. 
Merriam said, had been invaluable. 

Oscar L. Heltzen, Rhode Island Com- 
missioner, another guest, also spoke 
highly of Colonel Dunham’s record in 
protecting insurance policyholders from 
unsound and incompetent operations in 
the business. 

Other speakers included: William G. 
Leslie, associate manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; Robert P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the North- 
ern Assurance Company, Ltd., and the 
Rev. Hugh Shields of Ridgefield, who 
gave the closing address. 

George E. Turner, president of the 
First Reinsurance Company of Hart- 
ford, and general chairman of the af- 
fair for the fourth consecutive year, 
at the sessions, announcing 
year in which he 


presided 
that it was the last 
would serve. 


Los Angeles Exchange Elects 

An upset in the election of officers of 
the Insurance Exchange of Los Angeles 
last week proved that the slate of a 
committee is not always 
acceptable. Instead of the ticket pre- 
sented by the appointed committee, the 
members of the exchange unanimously 
elected Harry G. Johansing, president; 
Robert S. Whitmore, vice-president; 
Harry Perk, Jr., secretary, and Walter 
L. Akers, treasurer. 


nominating 


Hinkley Declares Loss 
Ratios Due for Rise 


N. E. Exchange President Warns 
That Abnormal Experience of 
Past Two Years Will Not Last 


In his annual report to the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, meeting in 
Boston last Saturday, President Ralph 
G. Hinkley warned that 
body that despite the favorable loss 
ratios of the past two years the law of 


members of 


averages does not permit the conclusion 
that these years have been or are typi- 
cal years upon which to predicate rates 
for the fire insurance business. 
President Hinkley 
portance of impressing upon the insur- 
subject of 


stressed the im- 


ing public the important 
rates and their relation to the abnormal- 
ly low loss ratios of the past two years, 
and to resist at this time any attempts 
toward wholesale rate reductions. 

“Insurance to be worthy of the name,” 
he said, “must be furnished by solvent 
companies, collecting rates 
based on statistics computed on a period 
of time long enough to give a sufficient 
average. Five years is generally rec- 
ognized as a proper minimum period. 

“It must not be forgotten that the 
low loss ratios of 1933 and 1934 directly 
followed several with higher ratios, for 
which fully compensatory increases had 
not generally been made effective. 


adequate 


Reduction Inexplicable 

“What is more important to consider, 
however, is the fact that no one can 
advanee a convincing reason for this 
reduction in the fire loss in either any 
one state or over the entire country, and 
no one can guarantee its continuance. 

“One thing is certain, that it is not 
due to any overnight change in build- 
ing construction, in the habits of the 
population or their collective attitude 
toward our per capita fire loss. It is 
not due to any sudden betterment in 
fire-fighting methods or fire department 
efficiency. Especially in the last men- 
tioned instance, on the contrary, due t 
strained municipal finances, fire depart- 
ment forces have been reduced and re- 
placements or additions of needed 
apparatus neglected. 

“We submit that the same potential 
fire hazards are still present. Until 
can be determined with reasonable « 
tainty that the cause, whatever n 
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which gives us this welcome loss anty Fire Corporation last night at Gentry Urges Repeal of 
eduction is more than just a passing the Lord Baltimore Hotel. . . L 
‘'t from the gods of chance, we must Mr. Doran, who has just resigned Full Value Policy aw 


protect the solvency of the companies 
y allowing more time to elapse before 
educing rates to any marked and gen- 


ik 


’ ; ” 
al degree, 


Reports also were given by Felix F. 
Porter, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Secretary Ralph Sweetland, 
which indicated that 1934 
how an improvement over the pre- 





business for 





eding year. 

New members of 
ttee were elected as follows: First 
ce-presidnt, A. M. Paddon of the Na- 
al of Connecticut; Carl E. Hurst of 
Connecticut; John M. 


the executive com- 


n 


Phoenix of 


Van Buren of the Continental and 
Charles H. Gordon of the Insurance 
‘ompany of North America. Harold 


chairman 
following 


R. Hatch was announced as 


the executive committee 
meeting. 


Will Hear Applicants for 
Commissionership Jan. 19 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
ama’s new Governor, 
set Saturday, Jan. 19, aside to hear ap- 
licants for the post of state insurance 
mmmissioner. They are Charles C. 
Greer, incumbent; Frank L. Julian, a 
former commissioner and now president 
f Bankers Fire & Marine of Birming- 
21am; Dave Birmingham, Birmingham 
ife agent, and L. L. Gwaltney, Jr., 
Birmingham manager of Lamar Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Julian and 
Mr. Greer both have wide support for 
the office, and their friends believe that 
ne of them will be appointed. 


Jan. 14—Ala- 
sibb Graves, has 


Louisville Board Elects 

The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers at its annual meeting last week 
elected C. D. Harris as president to suc- 
eed C. E. Swope. Martin W. Boedeck- 
er was elected vice-president and Pey- 
ton B. Bethel reelected executive 
secretary-treasurer. The organization 
went on record as commending Insur- 
ance Commissioner G. B. Senff for his 


was 


ampaign against unlicensed insurance 
licitation. 


Dinner for J. A. Doran 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 11 Officials 
members of his department were hosts 


and 


at a testimonial dinner tendered Joseph 
A. Doran, manager of the 
partment of the Fidelity and Guar- 


automobile 


1935 


iuary 17 


to accept the same office with the Globe 
and Rutgers Insurance Company, was 
presented with a watch by the 
staff of his department, the presenta- 
tion being made by Harry F. Ogden. 
Frank F. Gantert, president, acted as 


toastmaster. 


wrist 


Winans Becomes President 
of Exeess Underwriters 


Frank F. Winans 
president of Excess Underwriters, Inc., 
New York reinsurance organization, 
succeeding W. P. Haimes, who has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
J. P. Gibson, who is general 


has been elected 


directors. 
manager, was elected vice-president. 
Mr. Winans, formerly of Chicago, 
was vice-president of the National City 
Company in that city from 1921 to 1929, 
retired from active 
five 


at which time he 
business. For the 
has been devoting his time to private 


past years he 


interests. — 
Reinsures Business of 
the Detroit National 


The American Insurance 
of Newark, as of Dec. 15, 1934, has re- 
insured 100 per cent of the outstand- 
ing net liability of the Detroit National 
Fire Insurance Company, under its 
fire, lightning and tornado policies; 
and as of Dec. 31, 1934, has taken over 
all the excess of net risks relinquished 
and returned to the Detroit National 
by its reinsurers. It is estimated that 
the gross outstanding liability will ap- 
proximate $500,000. The American 
also has agreed to reinsure, for at least 
three years, 100 per cent of all gross 
risks of the Detroit which may be 
assumed subsequent to Dec. 15, 193 


Company 


Rites for Rathbone Williams 

Funeral services were held in Hack- 
ensack, N. J., last Friday for the late 
Rathbone Williams, a secretary of the 
Northern Assurance Company of New 
York, who was taken suddenly ill at 
his home and died as a result of bleed- 
the was 59 years of 


ing at nose. He 


age. — 

Licensed in California 
General Insurance 
Tex., 


and 
Dallas, 


automobile, common 


The Traders 


Company of been 


has 
ae rite 
leensed to write 
carrier and liability 
W. F. Smith, Los Angeles attorney, has 


been appointed general for the 


lines in California. 


agent 


company in the state. 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 14—‘An 
alarming amount of property in Arkan- 
over-sold to 


the 


maliciously 
companies, 


is being 


sas 
the 
honest citizens are paying the freight,” 
ie % 
sioner, said in an 
Arkansas Municipal League at its meet 
ing held in North Little Rock. 

Mr. Gentry told members of the 
league that repeal of the “full 
policy law,” which he said requires in 
surance companies to pay the full value 


insurance and 
Gentry, state insurance commis 


address before the 


value 


of a policy, would result in a 10 pei 


cent reduction in fire insurance rates 


in Arkansas.” 


Wiegand Made Vice-President 
in Liberty Fire Election 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 14—The Lib- 
erty Fire Insurance Company held its 
annual meeting recently, reelecting all 
directors and officers, the only change 
being in the Albert 
Wiegand from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president. Adolph Reutlinger, 
recently elected president to fill out the 
unexpired term of John E. Huhn, re- 
signed, was elected president to serve 
his first full term. He was executive 
vice-president until the past fall. 

Mr. Reutlinger stated that the com- 
pany’s fire business for the year showed 
18 millions 


advancement of 


an increase of from 12 to 
of dollars written in the Liberty, and 
that on all classes of business written, 
approximately 


the gain in 1934 was 
10 per cent over 1933. The company is 
now entering its 8lst year in the fire 


insurance business. 


Arkansas Fire Loss in 1934 
ls Estimated at $2,828,250 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 14—A total 
of 1304 fires caused damage estimated 
$2,828,250 in Arkansas during 1934, 


the annual report of the Arkansas Firs 


Prevention Bureau shows. 


J +} _ 
losses were in the Iol- 


The heaviest 


classes: 616 dwellings, de- 


lowing 
stroyed or damaged, $800,940; 62 mer- 


cantile fires, $375,450; 16 woodworking 


plants, $183,950; 20 schools and col- 


leges, $168,500, and 18 cotton gins and 


n property, $147,200. 


Losses estimated at $259,595, resulted 


from 139 fires in the state during 
December. Many of these fires were 
due to Christmas tree lighting and fire 


works, the bureau reported. 
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Underwriting Thoughts 
Often Develop Slowly 


Underwriting « 
e insurance business 
velopment, though when finally decided 
upon and standardized they are rigidly 
adhered to, 


ometimes beyond current 


requirements and in defiance of obvi- 
ously changing trends. An example of 
this wa een in the various investiga- 


tions of marine hazards which followed 
the disaster of the Morro Castle. 

On the heels of that catastrophe, ma- 
officials had _ the for 
somewhat radical changes in procedure 


rine necessity 


driven home to them; the general pub 


lic, actuated by fear, began a universal 


clamor for remedial action; and ma 


rine underwriters realized 


insurance 
anew that the requirement of pre-catas- 
trophe caution was a constant factor in 
their operations. Subsequently, recom- 


mendations looking toward removal of 


fire hazards on shipboard began coming 
in from every quarter. Many were the 


suggestions of fanatics or of those 


without practical experience or 
On the 


possessed real merit and were of 


rea- 


soned judgment. other hand, 
some 
such sound worth that their potential 


effectiveness was immediately apparent. 


In line with the avowed purpose to 
make marine travel safer, at least from 
the passenger angle, was the thought 
that the entire interior decorations of a 
vessel should be of fire-resistive mate 
rial. So far, nothing definite nor legis- 


lative along this channel has been done. 
Much as business and insurance resent 
the interference of legal activity with 
their concerns, it is not likely that ma- 


rine interests will move in the desired 
direction until pushed by the hand of 
the Meanwhile, the 
ditions, 
Morro 


many 


law. present con- 
conducive to a repetition of the 
Castle 


instances 


holocaust, continue in 
the 


have continued cause for concern. 


and underwriters 


Hazard Reduction 


Increases Sales 

In the light of modern advances in 
the manufacture of fire-resistive mate- 
rials, even in decorations and the most 
luxurious of appointments, there is no 


valid reason why all portions of a ship’s 


not be so made that the 


Interior snould 


fire hazards to property and to life and 
limb cannot largely be removed. Wall 
panels in salons on shipboard need not 
be of wood as is now, with few excep 
ons, the case. Draperies can easily be 

irnished of materials which will not 

be non-combustible but will actu- 

illy act as a deterrent to the spread of 


siderations in the 


are slow of de- 


flames which have once gotten under 
way. 

Systems, devised to give warning of 
peril, are now much improved over for- 
mer times. The added expense which 
the installation of such safeguards en- 
tails is often mitigated by the sales 


factor present in additional protection 
and in the lowering of insurance rates. 
Several of the great liners 
cently launched have safety devices far 
and away beyond the dreams of the best 


ocean re- 


safety engineers of years ago and the 
fixing of similar contrivances in all pas- 
senger carrying vessels should be re- 
quired by mandate. 
Sprinkler have 
stalled successfully on several of 


been in- 
the 
passenger ships which are the prides 
respectively of the Italian, the French 
the British marine lines. Alarm 
signals, visible at all times at closely 
adjacent points on all decks, are now 
for the guidance of officers 


systems 


and 


available 


and for enabling proper steps to be 
taken at the first outbreak of fire. 
From the taught by the 


Morro Castle disaster, innumerable de- 


lessons 


ductions for additional safety are pos- 
sible. It remains to be seen whether or 
not shipping interests and the marine 
insurance business will make the most 
of them. That the indicated actions 
will be taken without compulsion is not 
likely. 


Approved Safeguards 
Must Be Demanded 


The sound of the word “compulsion” 
falls unpleasantly on 
Waiting for compulsion along any given 
line is, however, the part of those who 
There is too much in- 


insurance ears. 


fail to advance. 
telligence and brain power in the ma- 
rine insurance business for it to lie su- 
pinely inactive while new and pointed 
developments directly concerning it are 
in the offing. 

It might be possible, and would cer- 
tainly be effective, if marine underwrit- 
certain 
approved safeguards on a vessel as a 
prerequisite to the issuance of indem- 
Up to the 
present the general custom has been to 


ers demanded the presence of 


nity coverage at any price. 
survey the risk offered and thereafter 
fix a rate based on the potential hazards 
found. This is begging the question. 
From a standpoint of public policy and 
protection to property and life it is not 
best of Would it not be 
better demands 


the practice. 


for all concerned if 


looking toward safety were made a con- 


dition of the issuance of policies? Such 
a course could not well be applicable to 
vessels already off the ways for the 


— 


that 
expense 


reason owners 
approve the but it 


could readily be adopted for all future 


simple would not 


involved, 


launchings which require insurance. 

Procedure of this kind would compel 
ship owners to furnish adequate pro- 
tection to life and property. 
naturally tend to reduce some- 
what, but, from the viewpoint of the 
marine insurance company, reductions 
of this nature would be well offset by 
There may be cor- 
porate pride in the transaction of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business, but 
there is no joy in the payment of a 
nearly-equal amount of The 
old saying that “you never get poor 
taking a profit” applies to insurance 
more than to any other corporate ac- 
tivity. 


It would 
rates 


lowered loss ratios. 


losses. 


Leading the Way 
To More Business 


It is up to insurance to take the lead 
in advocating the adoption cf devices 
and methods whereby hazards of all 
kinds can be reduced. That maxim is 
effective with regard to marine risks 
as well as to other classes of hazards. 
When this is done, public appreciation 
follows; sales advantages accrue to the 
policyholders; and the business itself is 
benefited. In fact, it has largely been 
through following such a course that 
fire insurance has firmly entrenched 
itself in the national consciousness as 
an indispensable item in the family 
budget. 

True it is that the occurrence of dis- 
aster breeds an active demand for in- 
surance, but it is equally true that dis- 
aster means reaching into the insurance 
and fire insurance stockholders 
have an embarrassing way of wanting 
to know how and where their dividends 
have vanished. They are not always 
satisfied with the simple explanation 
that high loss ratios have precluded 
returns; the underwriter finds himself 
the target for pointed shafts which may 
prove vulnerable. 

Where 


sock 


the 
methods, 


insurance has led way 
in the adoption of safety 
safety construction and _ fire-resistive 
materials, production of profitable busi- 
ness follows and the field are 
newly supplied with the stimulus which 
is the lifeblood of the and 
which aids it to function to the fullest 
degree. While underwriters 
cannot go all the way in compelling as- 
and often 
such 


forces 
business 
possible 
sureds to adopt 
expensive changes in equipment 


changes making for lowered hazards— 
it is important that the pressure which 


necessary 
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is brought to bear along this plane be 
sustained and be predicated on the sup- 
position that it will react to the finan- 
‘ial benefit of the policyholder. 


Policyholders Rarely 
Become Altruists 

Insurance policyholders 
aitruists. They will not spend money 
to change conditions with which they 
are familiar and which have served the 
purpose (however poorly) in the past 
unless they can be shown that direct 
monetary advantage to themselves will 
Individually, considerations of 
public policy, property conservation 
and the protection of life will leave 
them cold. The only really vulnerable 
spot is the pocketbook and the attack 
must be directed there. 

Too often insurance men have sought 
public cooperation on the basis of an- 
nounced motives of “purest ray serene” 
mly to find little or no response. 
Whenever, on the other hand, such co- 
operation is sought preceded by the 
olive branch of financial returns to the 
assured, the surge of enthusiasm is 
something to behold, not only from the 
general public, but often from the field 
them 


are seldom 


follow. 


forces themselves since most of 
are also policyholders. 

In developing and urging the adop- 
tion of means whereby hazards will be 
reduced in any given area of insurance 
coverage, the shrewd underwriter will 
first determine for himself the value of 
the steps to be taken and will confer 
with his coworkers and colleagues re- 
garding their efficacy. Next he will, 
through the agency department of his 
company, that a proper ex- 
planation of the points at issue is fur- 
nished to the selling Lastly, 
he will seek and find some angle of ap- 
proach to the public on which the basis 


see to it 


forces. 


of financial return to the assured can 
be established. Given all these condi- 
tions present, he has a good chance to 
succeed in having his recommendations 
adopted without the necessity for seek- 
ing legislation or having it foisted 
upon him. 


Client's Welfare 
ls Agent's Concern 


Producers of insurance business, ma- 


rine or otherwise, have a real concern 
In seeing to it that their clients 
fully acquainted with what the com- 


are 


panies are doing and seeking to do 
along the lines of hazard reduction. 


this nature increase 
the various forms of 


offered build 


Explanations of 
the salability of 


coverage which are and 
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up in the public mind bulwarks to with- 
stand the criticism which 
often break. 

When the agent is fully cognizant of 
his duties and responsibilities as re- 
gards disseminating information look- 
ing to the reduction of hazards, a feel- 
ing of rapport is engendered between 
him and his client and the latter ceases 
to view the insurance man as “just 
another salesman” and begins to re- 
gard him in the light of someone who 
has his interests at heart and is as anx- 
violent 


storms of 


ious to serve as he is to lay 
hands on the hidden dollar. Reaching 
that status, the agent is then in a posi- 
tion to gain confidence, win hearings 
and add largely to his ultimate income. 

One of the things toward which 
agents’ associations may well strive is 
the acceptance of the idea that much 
of the information sent out by the com- 
panies to producers is worthy of a bet- 
ter place than the waste basket. This 
such informa- 
conveyance to 
the best 


applies particularly to 
in intended for 
the public and represents 
thought and effort of the business on 
the hazard-reduction problem. The 
public will not listen well to the advice 
of distant corporations, but it will heed 
the advice of the producer in the field. 
It is up to that individual so to relay 
sound advice of the indicated character 


tion as 


that his client will benefit and thus 
prosper his own business. 
Hazards in Thawing 
Frozen Water Pipes 
The National Fire Protection Asso- 


ciation is sending out a bulletin warn- 
ing against ill advised attempts to thaw 
frozen water pipes. The bulletin ex- 
plains that a burning match, torch or 
open flame of any description should 
never be employed for this purpose. To 
wrap the pipes with oil soaked rags 
the bulletin 


and set them on fire is, 


states, worse than folly. 


The bulletin recommends wrapping 
the frozen section of the pipe with 
cloth and pouring hot water upon it. 


The use of portable electric heaters is 
also suggested. 
Record Low Fire Loss 

The fire loss at Gary, Ind., one of the 
larger cities of the state was only $35,- 
325 during last the lowest in 
the history of the city, according to the 
annual the chief. The 
chief was replaced the first of the year 
the 
changed. 


year, 


report of fire 


when city administration was 


The 


buildings and contents was only 3/1000 


percentage of loss on 


of one per cent. 


SMOKE 


By Gene Roescu 


| ps me, one of the most hopeful signs 
regarding the prospects of the in- 
during the coming 
year is the improvement noticeable in 
the tone and calibre of the advertising 
which the companies are doing. This 
applies particularly to the character of 


surance business 


the copy and layouts as seen in nationa! 


magazines other than insurance jour 


nals. 


IME there was, and that not distant 
in the past, when insurance company 
looked foolish and puerile 
with the advertising 
done by commercial and industrial cor- 
Then a group of intelligent 


advertising 
by comparison 


porations. 


insurance advertising managers won 
for themselves a somewhat freer rein 


and the general appearance and mes- 
sage of insurance advertising began to 
improve. These advertising managers 
were (and them still are) 
handicapped by the fact that many in- 
surance company executives look upon 
advertising as an error to be avoided 


some of 


if possible and accordingly limit their 
advertising appropriations until such 
costs—contrasted with the premium 


volume of the particular company—seem 
merely a peanut vendor’s personal out- 
lay for one small sign per year. 


* 


— that insurance—com- 
pared to leading industries and 
cutstanding commercial i 
not in the running at all when it comes 


to money spent for advertising in na- 
business 


successes iS 


tional magazines and also 
journals, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the companies have made great strides 
in the quality of their advertising. In- 
surance is still a long way behind pro- 
ductive advertising tactics as evidenced 
by the automobile business and others, 
but it is emerging from the doldrums of 
the past and is beginning to modernize 
itself in this respect. 


* 


|" is not too much to expect that for- 

ward-looking executives will eventu 
ally be forced to realize that both the 
publie and the field forces can be made 
“insurance conscious” by applying ad- 
vertising to the business at a cost more 
nearly commensurate with the volume 
of gross sales. Corporations in every 
other line of endeavor have proved the 
value of this procedure. Why should 
insurance be at the tail end of the pro- 


cession? 
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Fire Loss Total Declined 
13 Per Cent During 1934 


monthly fig 


npanies, the Na 


Boar Fire Underwriters ha 

osses in the United 

~ ring 34 totaled $275,.652,060. 

r} gure was 13.02 per cent below 

} al é of $316,897.733 re 
the year 1933. 


I the month of Decembe) the 
of the country were $23,895,879. 
Ch a reduction of $3,730,560 from 
‘ December, 1933, or 13.5 per 
! I an increase of 18.1 per cent 
ver f ( es of November, 1934. 
The following table shows the losses 
r each month of 1932, 1933 and 1934: 
193 1934 
1,78 $35,547,565 $28,002,583 
Fe 824,622 36,661,481 $1,443,484 
Ma 19,189,124 35,321,248 31,812,359 
Ay 13,822,2 27,825,970 22,028,943 
May 1,270,524 24,338,714 25,271,459 
June $ 8 O7f 21,578,609 20,005,692 
82.434 20,004,049 19,484,027 
\ 1,425.93 23,626,505 19,613,146 
Se 8 20,447,571 16,243,870 
Oct 0,734,458 21,465,382 18,236,272 
O08 22,454,200 20,114,346 
De 1,190,506 27,626,439 23,895,879 
= ~ .65 060 
Woodruff Bill Would Amend 
N. J. Resident Agent Law 
An amendment to the New Jersey 
ident agent law is proposed in a bill 
ntroduced in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature by Senator Woodruff, which 
would “permit insurance agents who 
have no agency in any other state, to 
be licensed in New Jersey, although 


they may not actually reside in New 
ar r ey.” 

» intent of the measure apparently 
the situation which 
recently betwen New Jersey and Penn- 
The New 


enacted 


to clarify arose 


yivania. Jersey resident 


agent law, some years ago 


DT ot aletste) l= 
tatieiesbalae 


wi ALG om oler>: 





Fire - Automobile - Marine 


New York 
New 


did not maintain regular agency offices 


chiefly insurance 


cl rks 


to prevent 


who resided in Jersey, but 


there, from acting as local agents in 
New Jersey, led to retaliatory action in 
Pennsylvania interfering with the con- 
duct of agencies in Philadelphia by per- 


sons who resided in New Jersey. 


Court Appoints Auditor for 
Home Accident and Home Fire 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 14 
Mann of Second Division Circuit Court 


Judge 


has authorized G. Russell Brown, cer- 
tified public accountant, to audit the 
receipts and expenditures of Elmo 


Walker as receiver for the Home Acci- 

Home Fire Com- 
The appointment 
upon the petition of the receiver, who 


dent and Insurance 


panies. was made 
said only a few small items were pend- 
ing in the receivership and that he ex- 
pects to terminate them within 90 days. 

A two per cent dividend, amounting 
to $44,000, to common creditors of the 
Home Accident Company, was author- 


ized in October, last year, by Mr. 
Walker. A five per cent payment, or 
$69,150.66, was authorized 10 days 
earlier for common creditors of the 
Home Fire Company. 
Licensed in Mexico 

The Insurance Company of North 
America has been authorized by the 


Ministry of Finance to do business in 
Mexico. 


Curtailment of the activities of un- 


licensed carriers is the subject 
ful activity on the part of the Kentucky 


the 


of force- 


as well as Indiana Insurance De- 
partments. 


—— 


Premiums to 1|.U.B. Members 
Reported 23 Per Cent Higher 


At the annual meeting of the Inter- 


state Underwriters’ Board in Ney 
York Tuesday it was reported that 
premiums of subscribers in 1934 


totaled slightly more than $5,500,000, 
an increase of approximately $1,000- 
000, or 23 per cent, over 1933. This in- 
creased volume was said to be due 
partly to an increase in the stocks of 
merchants and to a greater number of 
policies written during the year. 

R. R. Martin, United States manager 
of the Atlas Assurance Company, was 
elected chairman of the governing com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. Esmond 
Ewing, vice-president of the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, was named 
vice-chairman, and B. M. Culver, presi- 
dent of the America Fore Group, was 
reelected treasurer. 

The report of Paul B. Sommers, re- 
tiring chairman, was read at the after- 
noon meeting of subscribers. 


Dutton Slated to Head Special 
Agents of Pacific Northwest 


George L. Dutton, special agent 
Portland, Ore., for the Great Amer- 
ican-Phoenix group is slated to 
elected president of the Special Agents 
Association of the Pacific Northwest 
when the annual meeting is held at the 
Washington Athletic Club in Seattle 
Friday, Jan. 18. If precedent is fol- 
lowed, A. U. Hoelting, special agent, 
home of New York at Seattle, will be 
advanced from secretary-treasurer to 
vice-president, vacated by Mr. Dutton. 
J. K. Robinson, special agent at Port- 
land for the Atlas, is said to be the 
probable selection for secretary-trea- 
surer. 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Tire & Marine Insurance Company — 
Firemans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


Strength 


NewYork + Chicago - 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


3oston - 


Atlanta 


Permanence 
Stability 
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Insurance Federation 


Holds Annual Meeting 


National Body Reelects Pres. 
Wadsworth and All Officers; 
Two New Trustees Named 


President Harry H. Wadsworth, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and all officers and 
members of the advisory committee of 
Federation of America, 
were reelected at the annual meeting 

that body last week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. All but 
ne member of the board of trustees 
were also reelected, E. J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, being 
named to succeed Allan T. Wolff, Chi- 
cago, past president. Two additional 
members, John A. Gunn of Des Moines 
and Frank P. Tucker of Albany, were 
elected to the board of trustees. 

In addition to President Wadsworth, 
the Federation are: Vice- 
residents, James H. Carney and 
Harry A. Sawyer, Boston; Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Newark; Wade Fetzer, Chi- 
ago; J. B. Levison, San Francisco; 
Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; O. G. 
Strong, Cleveland, and George D. 
Webb, Chicago; secretary, John T. 
Hutchinson, New York, and treasurer, 
John W. Morrison, New York. 

The advisory committee is composed 
f William Brosmith, Hartford, chair- 


the Insurance 


ficers of 


nan; C. B. Morcom, Hartford; Edson 
Ss. Lott and F. Robertson Jones, New 
York, and Sheldon Catlin, Philadel- 
hia. 


Secretary Hutchinson in his report 
aid that despite a 
aying memberships, 
federation have been kept up. There 
are 286 companies affiliated with the 
organization or state federa- 
tions. He reported that, legislatively, 
1934 was very active, with nine regu- 
and 40 extra or special 
but little legislation harmful 

the business was enacted into law. 
Speaking of the outlook for 1935, Mr. 
Hutchinson said: 


actual 
services of the 


decrease in 


arent 


lar sessions 


sessions, 


“The legislative outlook for the year 
1935 promises a busy and trying year. 
states will hold regular 

there will be no end of 
Insurance, 


E 


Forty-four 
and 


sessions 


more kicking about. 


“In several states new codes will be 


FEDERATION HEAD 





Harry H. Wadsworth 


introduced. A heavy grist of state 
fund bills will be dumped into the 
hoppers. The year will not be far ad- 


vanced before we shall have knowledge 
of many of these, since, of the 44 regu- 
lar state legislatures scheduled to 
meet, 42 of them will be in full swing 
before the end of January. What the 
‘harvest’ will be cannot be foretold.” 


Compulsory Health Insurance 
Advocated at Johns Hopkins 

3ALTIMORE, 
health 


advocated by Dr. 


Jan. 12— Compulsory 
the United States 
was Frank G. Bou- 
dreau, of the League of Nations Health 


insurance fo. 


Section, in an address this week at the 


Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 
He attributed the 


medical treatment received by Europe’s 


more thorough 


poorer classes to the health insurance 
which he said is used to a large extent 
there. 

A "Guest" Law for Alabama? 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Alabama legislature designed to pro- 
tect automobile owners from damage 
suits brought by “guest” riders. Most 
suits of this nature are_ instituted 
where the owner carries liability and 
property damage insurance. The mea- 


sure introduced by Max Wellbor 


of Anniston, Ala. 


was 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., has in- 
creased its capital from $900,000 ti 
$1,000,000 by a stock dividend. 


The St. 


Maryland Casualty Co. 


Elects Ten Directors 


Pres. Evans Reports Premium In- 
come Up |5 Per Cent at An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 15—A number of 
changes in the board of directors of 
the Maryland Casualty Company were 
made at the annual meeting today 
when 10 new members were added to 
the directorate. The new members, 
many of them nationally known, are: 

Former Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
of Maryland; Walter J. Cummings, 
chairman of the Continental-Illinois 
Trust Company and former chairman 
of the FDIC; Francis M. Law, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Houston, Tex.; S. Clay Williams, vice- 
chairman of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company; John B. Ford, Jr., of 
Detroit, president of the Michigan 
\lkali Company; James M. Kemper, 
president of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Elery W. Mann of 


New York, president of the Zonite 


Products Company; James D. Robin- 
son, executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta; 


Frank O. Watts, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
and James G. Blaine, president of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York. 

In his annual 
Silliman 
said 


report to the stock 
Evans, president of 
the company, that the company 
had shown an increase in premium 
volume for the year amounting to $3,- 


holders, 


070,362, or more than 15 per cent. 
The annual financial statement 
showed resources aggregating $34,- 


950,090, of which more than $11,700,- 
000 was represented by cash and U. S. 
and government guaran- 
teed obligations. Surplus to policy- 
holders appears in the statement at 
$6,908,095. 


vovernment 


The company’s operating statement 
showed a net premium income of $21,- 
285,511 and a total income of $22,156, 
119. Operating expenses, including 
claims, totaled $23,855,947, resulting in 
an operating loss of $1,699,528. “The 
attributable in meas- 
Mr. Evans said, “to large claims 
losses actually incurred in 1933 
and prior years which were not paid 
1934, 


reserves had been set up.” 


loss large 


was 
ure,” 
and 
for which inadequate 


until and 
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Red Reverberations in 


the Insurance Business 
lr. Hutchinson, hard-working 
tl Federation 


f the Insurance 
\ 1, seems, in his recent annual 
be seriously alarmed over 
R menace.” Devoting a section 
t to an account of the activi- 
ibversive horde” he credits 
with participating in strikes all 
intry; instigating demon- 
I the promotion of unrest 
il ng of a spirit of antagon- 
nst government and other 
American institutions; fomenting 


s on relief projects of the Federal 


Emergency Relief Administration and 
g¢ everywhere obstructive tactics in 
ffort to prevent strike settlements. 


Mr. Hutchinson 
to attempt to seize control of 


They even went so far, 


nized labor unions. 
According to Mr. 
leaders of this left wing of 


Hutchinson, the 
humanity 
nearly all aliens and are said to 
work under the direction of the Moscow 


International. They call themselves 


the proletariat’ in their scheme of 


things and they declare: 
Our conquest of power 

mean peaceful cap- 
turing of ready-made bour- 
geois state machinery by 
means of a_ parliamentary 
majority. The bourgeois re- 
sorts to every means of vio- 
lence and terror to safeguard 
and strengthen its predatory 
property and political dom- 
ination. The violence of the 
can only be sup- 
pressed by the stern violence 


+ + 


the proletariat. 
That particular paragraph, extract- 
ed by Mr. Hutchinson from some Com- 


nunistic bulletin or other, is calculated 


are u it of our sleep, but to this 
mentator it is peculiarly reassuring. 
It confirms a suspicion we have long 
harbored about the Communist party 
n America which is that they are a 
high-hat, snobbish group of fusspots so 


weighed down by convention and doc- 


ll never get anywhere 


n their quest for political control. So 

as they scorn the ballot-box we are 

ate » ng as they consider them- 

selves above capturing a parliamentary 

ajority W can continue to ignore 
Parliamentarians are 

. ' 

Federation's Problem 

The Insurance Federation of Amer- 


ica, in our opinion, has little to fear from 


Moscow or from the “proletarian vio- 


lence” which it allegedly inspires. What 
it does fear, and ably combats, are the 
bourgeois parliamentary majorities 
which the Communistics scorn. 

Such, for example, was the Farmer- 
Labor party in Minnesota which aimed 
to “abolish capitalism in a peaceful and 
whose platform called 


lawful manner’ 
for “all insurance, including workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment, accident, 
sickness, maternity, old age pension, 
fire, cyclone, hail and life insurance to 
be taken over by the State and operated 
without profit.” 
Mr. Hutchinson 


fight made by the Federation against 


describes the fine 


this destructive program. “Insurance,” 
he says, “led the educational campaign 
against the adoption or ratification of 
the Farmer-Labor platform. Immedi- 
ately all insurance units and insurance 
men in the State gathered beneath the 
Federation standard and offered freely 
of their time and substance in whateve1 
manner as might be directed. 


“The verdict at the polls tells the 
story. Careful surveys indicate that 
both the State Senate and the House 
have safe conservative majorities. The 


Governor was reelected, but by a lesser 
plurality than was given to him two 
and four years ago. The best guess is 
that he will not attempt to ‘put over’ all 
of his party’s program even relating to 
insurance. 

“The story of Minnesota for 1934 is 
herewith given in some detail as a trib- 
ute to the men of Minnesota and to 
show those of other states what can be 
done under most 
The results of that drive offer proof 
once again that a united expression by 


hopeless conditions. 


insurance is listened to and heeded.” 


Federation's Work 
Truly Constructive 

Mr. Hutchinson’s recital of the Fed- 
eration’s victory in Minnesota is indeed 
It is a perfect picture of the 
America at 


inspiring. 
Insurance Federation of 
work, and clearly indicates the proper 
scope of No doubt Mr. 
Hutchinson’s earlier remarks anent the 
“left-wing aliens” were helpful in giv- 
ing a general picture of conditions with 
which the Federation is confronted but 
there are so many organizations in the 
country which their efforts to 
broadcasting rather tiresome scare copy 
about the Red menace and so few which, 
like the Insurance Federation, really 
jo a constructive job in combating ad- 
verse legislative trends, that it would 
be unfair to confuse Mr. Hutchinson 
and his associates with the professional 


its activities. 


devote 


— 


“Red-baiters.” If the latter were en- 
abled to deport every suspected alien 
in the country, the Federation would 
still be faced with such 
confronted it in Minnesota. 


situations as 


Scotching Fraudulent 
Claims at Their Source 


Perhaps it’s “old stuff” to caution 
even the youngest tyro among those who 
are doing the underwriting for a com- 
pany—those who risks, for 
acceptance or rejection—that moral 
hazards are unratable. To all and sun- 
dry, such advice may sound as ironic 
as Dr. Holmes’ “Thou 
an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.” Practically, a disserta- 
tion on the obvious. 

Even so, the records of casualty and 
fire companies are too heavily repre- 
sented by this class of “insurable” risks. 
Their presence becomes clearly manifest 
in the numerous subsequent denials of 
liability with which defendant insurers 
meet fraudulent claims. 

The year just closed was prolific of 
such defenses in the casualty field. 
Turning for an illustration to those in 
the New Jersey area, underwriters are 
advised by Herbert W. J. Hargrave, 
manager of the claim investigation 
there, in an address before the Hudson 
County Bar Association, that education 
in ethical standards are useless and will 
not meet the conditions; and that the 
only remedy consists in close investiga- 
tion, fearless prosecution, prompt trials 


pass on 


observation: 
say’st 


and adequate sentences on those con- 
victed. It is assumed that the “close 
investigations” to which he refers re- 
late to claims and not to risks before 
acceptance. 
Admittedly, 
hunted down; 
and severely punished; but that is not 
all. Their inclusion in the ranks of 
insured must be made practically im- 


wrong-doers must be 


vigorously prosecuted; 


possible. This is not the counsel 
perfection it may seem. 

The remedy does not lie in success- 
fully fighting fraudulent claims and 
imprisoning those who make them. Its 
application begins in the insurers’ of- 
fices when the requests for coverages is 

The 
place to choose from among the daily 
In each 


received. underwriter is in the 
offerings of risks before him. 
instance, at the conclusion of his task, 
he should be able to say: “I know 
whom I have chosen.” It is obvious 
this can not even be approximated with- 
out rigorous previous investigation of 
applicants. In no other way may po- 
tential frauds be discovered. The 


1 hie » pectalor, January li ’ 
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makers of fraudulent claims begin their 
work at the time they apply for insur- 
ance. The insurers start even with 
them. The characters of applicants— 
good or bad—once established, the ex- 
clusion of the bad should follow. There 
should be no compromise. “‘He who does 
not prevent a crime when he can, en- 
courages it.” 


Michigan Bill to Increase 
Rate of Comp. Payments 

LANSING, MICH., Jan. 14—There has 
been little legislation pertaining to in- 
surance offered so far in either house of 
the State Legislature. Representative 
Philip J. Rahoi of Iron Mountain has 
introduced two workmen’s compensation 
bills, one of which would increase the 
percentage of compensation to weekly 
wage from 66 2/3 to 80 per cent and 
the cash maximum weekly payment from 
$18 to $25 and the minimum from $7 
to $10. Total compensation would be 
boosted from $9,000 to $12,000. The 
bill also would provide for payment for 
each day of incapacity less than a week 
resulting from a compensable injury. 

Another bill introduced by Senator 
Lee J. Gorman of Detroit would abolish 
the State Insurance Department. The 
office of insurance commissioner would 
be abolished and all his duties would be 
transferred to the banking commission- 
er, including all department files, pend- 
ing proceedings, etc. Governor Frank 
D. Fitzgerald has advocated some radi- 
cal changes in the governmental struc- 
ture and his program calls for many 
consolidations of state bureaus and de- 
partments. He did not mention the 
insurance department, however, and it 
is not believed the Gorman measure will 
receive much support. 


Urges Comp. Coverage in N. C. 
for Occupational Diseases 


Joining his official voice to the dis- 
ussion in North Carolina anent the 
lificulties encountered in securing bet- 
ter coverage for compensation risks in 
the state, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
n his annual message to the General 
Assembly at Raleigh this week, ex- 
oressed himself as definitely in favor 
of legislation to provide compensation 
overage for occupational diseases. He 
ilso suggested the possible need for a 
state fund to provide complete protec- 
tion for employes in the state. The 
governor said in part: 

_“The Workmen’s Compensation law 
should be amended to extend its benefi- 
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cent provisions to include occupational 
disease hazard. This clause should be 
definite in its nature and fair in its 
provisions both to the employers and to 
the employes in the distribution of 
its benefits and burdens, and should 
affirmatively set out the risks included. 

“Many employers in this state, by 
reason of the attitude of the insurance 
companies carrying compensation cov- 
erage, have found it difficult and some- 
times impossible to insure their risks 
as required by the compensation law. 
Insurance companies engaged in this 
business in this state can and should 
be required by law to cover all insur- 
able risks offered to them. Penalties 
should be imposed upon employers who 
consistently refuse to observe reason- 
able regulations for the safety of em- 
ployes. 

“Compensation insurance rates have 
been from time to time steadily ad- 
vanced in this state, especially as 
against the smaller employers of the 
state. With the enactment of legisla- 
tion above suggested it may become 
necessary to put into effect some sys- 
tem of state insurance in order to pro- 
vide the necessary coverage at fair 
rates. The subject of a state insur- 
ance fund is one which deserves the 
careful thought of the General Assem- 
bly as a measure to be put into effect 
in an emergency arising from failure 
or refusal of insurance companies to 
cover completely risks offered them in 
North Carolina at fair and reasonable 
rates.” 


Insurance Soc. Again Offers 
Waldemar J. Nichols Award 


The Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., announced that the Waldemar J. 
Nichols award, which was given in 
1927, 1928 and 1932, will be given again 
this year. The prize of $50 will go to 
the member of the society who writes 
and submits the best essay on “The 
Service of the Broker to the Assured 
in Liability Insurance (Including Com- 
pensation).” All papers must be typed 
double space on one side of the paper 
and the number of words should be not 
less than 2,500, nor more than 3,500. 
The essays must reach the office of the 
secretary not later than April 1, 1935. 


Casualty Claim Service 
Incorporated in Indiana 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Indiana secretary of state 
by the Indiana Casualty Claim Service, 
Inc., 130 East Washington Street, In- 
dianapolis, formed to make investiga- 
tions, adjustments and inspections fo 
insurance companies. The corporation 
has 1000 shares of capital stock having 
no declared par value and the 
rators George A. Henry, Leo L. 
Krine and Gienn W. Funk. 


inecorpo- 


are 


| against the fear of accident. 





The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OFTEN consider the insurance sales- 

man. I am quite sure his lot is a 
hard one. Unlike many another per- 
son I do not feel unsympathetic toward 
him. I do not, for example, feel that 
he would be a bothersome person to 
meet up with. The mere fact that I 
have not had much experience with his 
kind (I only have been approached seri- 
ously by one) does not alter this be- 
lief. I am sure he would have my best 
interests in mind and would try to be 
a very helpful person. Nevertheless, 
I dread the day when some insurance 
salesman will approach me again and 
try to interest me in some—well, say 
accident insurance. 

* * * 

UST what would I say to such a per- 

son? I would be in a dreadful dil- 
emma. You have guessed it! I would 
dislike intensely even to think of acci- 
dent insurance—for myself. It would 
pain me considerably to discuss it. Why 
should I feel that way? It is really 
very simple. For one thing, I have a 
phobia which does not permit me to 
think about accidents in any way as 
affecting my own well-being. I have 
case-hardened my mind to avoid think- 
ing on the subject. This is my defense 
I would 
dislike to let it fall even for an instant. 

* * - 


NOTHER thing, and the more im- 
portant of the two. I do not feel 
that I can afford accident insurance. 
I know that the cost is really very little. 
Compared with the benefit which would 
accrue to me should an accident befall 
me, the cost is insignificant. However, 
I am a person of small means and I do 
not feel at all secure in these trying 
days. I have no extravagances and, in 
fact, must exert utmost care in order 
to make ends meet. The thought of 
adding an extra item to my budget is 
one which I shun. 
. > * 
ERE am I, a fairly average per- 
son, gambling on my chances of 
not having an accident. Other persons 
may be richer. If so, they are better 
prospects for insurance than I. Any 
kind of insurance. But the chances 
are that they feel as I do on the above 
two subjects. They will defend their 
position fearfully on these two points 
and, unless they are as sympathetic as 
I am with the problems of the insur- 
salesman, they will 


ance be very, very 


tough prospects. 
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Industrialists Condemn Proposed 


N. Y. State Fund Monopoly 


By DAVID PORTER 


average citizen 


|’ take time tor the 
to grasp fundamental issues. They 


isually lie buried beneath surface de- 
tail The same is true of organiza- 
tions, even with industrial bodies. The 
high pressure of today often conceals 
the problems of tomorrow. But when 


industrial 
situation 


the average citizen or the 


rganization awakens t a 


that affects either of them adversely, 
then the tardy resistance begins and 
vathers momentum An instance in 


point is the increasing opposition to 
the proposed legislation that would en- 
trust to the administration of New 
York State the practical monopoly of 


workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Vass Meeting Protests 


\t a recent mass meeting held at the 
Astor Hotel in New York, 700 indus 


trian voiced their con- 


unanimou 


‘ 


lemnation of the proposed state fund 
that 
project as an unwar- 
intrusion into the insurance 

This incident is an evidence 


monopoly, adopting a_ resolution 
characterized the 
rant d 
business. 
of the accumulating protest against a 
monopolistic measure that would defi- 
nitely remove a private industry from 
a field of competition and thereby open 
up avenues of further incursion into 
the rights of industry. Employers are 
becoming aware of a situation that 
suggests ominous possibilities for them 
and are concentrating on a vigorous re- 
jection of the proposed monopoly. 

In a article on the same 
subject, the maintained that 
state fund monopoly was untenable be- 
cause insur- 
ance, actually a part of the cost of in- 
dustry, should be left with industry. 
Absorption of part of industry’s over- 
head by the State, as occurs in the 
exercise of such a monopoly is an in- 
trusion into the sanctity of private op- 
eration. Furthermore, the State holds 
no public mandate for a monopoly that 
is contrary to public welfare and an- 
interests of the 


previous 
writer 


workmen’s compensation 


tagonistic to the best 
workmen coming under the compensa- 
tion aet for whose benefit it supposedly 
s being provided. 

The strongest argument of the State 
in advocating state fund monopoly 
that it 
There is no 


assures economy of operation. 


stant p. 
state fund 


doubt about it; 


boast of exceptionally 
These, however, are due 


monopoly does 
low expenses. 

not to economy but to exemption from 
allocation of parts of their ex- 
other departments of gov- 
and inadequate appropria- 
such necessary services as 
claim adjustments, payroll audits and 
safety inspections. In exercising state 
fund monopoly, the State relinquishes 
the tax levy collected from private car- 
riers in the compensation business. To 
meet that deficit, it is forced to raise 
revenue from other sources. And that 
is where the over-burdened, tax-laden 
John Public enters, the familiar prop 
who makes the picture a complete and 
a happy one—for the State. 

The question of taxation is a sore 
spot on the public consciousness. The 
onus of governmental operation falls 
directly and uncomfortably upon the 
houlders of the ordinary citizen. There 

a long bede-roll of all varieties of 
taxes, and with each flowering of State 
or Federal activity there is created the 
need of a further levy. It is elemental 
to suppose that if the State exercises 
this monopoly of compensation insur- 
ance and deprives itself of approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year, a profitable 
source of income, it will be forced to 
create a new channel of revenue to 
offset that loss. 


taxes, 
penses to 
ernment 
tions for 


Slighting Essential Services 


At this point we perceive the short- 
comings in the State plan of compensa- 
tion insurance monopoly. The State 
may exercise economy by skimping or 
lopping off entirely some of the es- 
sential services which are distinctly a 
part of the system of compensation 
insurance. This is not pure assump- 
tion. It is based on factual evidence 
secured from the experience of those 
States which already exercise this 
monopoly. How else could the State 
keep its expense ratio so low? In 
Ohio, for example, the State made ab- 
solutely no provision for accident pre- 
vention, omitting safety engineering in 
its entirety, until a belated effort was 
made to institute this humane service, 
the expenditure involved, however, 
being one-half the amount necessary 
to make that service efficient. 

In striving for pure economy, the 


state has made the customary error of 
placing that virtue before more humane 
considerations. The law moves slowly, 
even when human distress must be 
alleviated and injured workmen com. 
pensated for-their misfortunes. Criti- 
cism has been directed toward state 
fund monopoly because claims are not 
adjusted promptly, benefits are seldom 
paid punctually and the medical service 
provided is often inadequate. Such 
services are too often swathed in com- 
plex red tape. And the prevention of 
injuries is too essential a part of a 
compensation insurance service to be 
ignored. Certainly, for every accident 
prevented the community is so much 
more efficient and that much richer. 
Experience in Ohio 

If the average employer, whose ears 
are attuned to the music of economy, 
should be persuaded by the state’s as- 
surance of a more economic regime 
through a monopoly of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, he has but t 
consult the experience of others in 
those states in which such a monopoly 
exists. A specific instance recently 
came to the writer’s attention. A 
prominent manufacturer of Ohio de- 
plored the exorbitant increase in the 
premium he was compelled to pay for 
a policy covering occupational disease. 
That increase was approximately 150 
per cent. It was an arbitrary increase 
and, as far as practical purposes were 
concerned, there was no recourse. For. 
after all, to whom is recourse made in 
such an event? To the government 
that has already insisted on that in- 
crease? One can understand the diffi- 
culty of my friend and other monopoly 
regulated manufacturers. 

This, then, is the practical brief 
against state fund monopoly. Of course, 
the paramount issue involved is the 
right of industry to conduct its own 
operation, free from state interfer- 
ence. There can be no evasion of this 
underlying principle. It is there and 
it must be confronted intelligently. 


St. Louis Surety Men Elect 


Henry Bush, manager of the St. 
Louis branch office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company was 
elected president of the Surety Associa- 
tion of St. Louis at the annual meeting 
of that organization held at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association recently. The 
other officers elected are: vice-presi- 
dent, Robert L. Edgar of the National 
Surety Company, and secretary-trea- 
surer, Walter Zachritz of the Charles 
L. Crane Agency Company. 
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Unemployment Insurance Bill 
Will Head Program in Canada 


OTTAWA, Jan. 14—On the first day 
in which it will be possible to do so, 
Monday, Jan. 21, the government plans 
to introduce in Parliament its legis- 
lation respecting unemployment insur- 
ance. This is designed to head the pro- 
gram. At the present time details of 
the scheme are being considered by 
government officers and the actuarial 
ase is being figured out. 

The purpose is to 
vhich will attend to the administration 
if the system. Generally, the British 
lan will be followed, though in En- 
the administration is under a 
Here, the in 
board, 


create a board 


gland 
member of the cabinet. 
tention is to have it under a 
although some minister, probably the 
minister of labor, would be the channe! 

f communication to the Government 
and Parliament. 

The basis of all these projects would 
e contributory and the intimations are 
that projected reforms in the old age 
sension system would make that con- 
tributory as well. In regard to insur- 
ance against unemployment, the state, 
the employer and the employee will con- 
tribute to the fund, probably a third 
each. Still to be decided, it is under- 
stood, is the period of contribution to 
walify for a prescribed period of bene- 
its under the act. 

At least as regards its principle, 
ttle controversy is looked for in that 
oth opposition parties are on record 
is favoring the proposed system. 





Compulsory Insurance Dropped 


xy Alabama Safety Interests 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 14—Organi- 
ations interested in highway safety in 
\labama including the Alabama Asso- 
ation of Insurance Agents agreed 
ion a program to be presented the 
egislature at a meeting in Birmingham 
ast week. As a matter of compromise 
ne compulsory insurance feature for 
1utomobile drivers was left out in favor 

&@ compromise measure which in- 
ludes licensing for drivers and uni- 
orm traffic laws. This is believed to be 
2 step toward the responsibility law 
rhich insurance agents eventually will 
eek, 


National Comp. Council Moves 


Offices of the National Council on 
“ompensation Insurance will be moved 
n Saturday, Jan. 19, from their pres- 
‘at location at 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York, to 45 East Seventeenth Street, 
General Manager W. F. Roeber has 
announced. 
Albany Legislation 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 16—Depart- 


mental bills have just been introduced 
by the chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Senate, D. T. O’Brien, and 
will be sponsored by the Assembly com- 
chairman, Edward S. Moran, 
They 
to committee, and will be given a pub- 
lic hearing later in the The 
bills, in brief, provide as follows: 

Prohibiting 
from making loans to officers, directors 
or trustees, either directly or indirectly, 
or through their or af- 
filiates. 

Amending section 48 of the insurance 
law, relative to contents of advertise- 
ments, by striking out provisions that 
requirements therefor shall not apply 
to a statement showing capital 
stock paid up or capital stock paid up 
and surplus, separately or combined. 

Fraternal beneficiary societies shall 
mail to each beneficiary member a re- 
port on its conditions not later than 
April 1, instead of June 1, as at pres- 
ent. 

Clarifying the 
representing unauthorized 
surers by providing representatives of 
any foreign corporation, company, so- 
ciety or association not in possession 
of a valid certificate of authority from 
the insurance superintendent, shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor in _ soliciting 
policies. 

Prohibiting the use in a 
title of the words, “annuity,” 
ties,” “underwriter,” 
or “underwriting.” 

Requiring the 
who for pay adjusts losses for the pub- 
lic, the average being ex- 
cluded from this provision. 

Depriving surety companies of the 
right to guarantee mortgages and rea! 
estate bonds. 

Requiring companies to 
maintain 80 per cent of their net, in- 
vested assets, whether in the form of 
bonds, stocks, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness, in this state. 

Repealing section 269, insurance law, 


mittee 


Jr., as well. have been referred 


month. 


insurance companies 


subsidiaries 


only 


prohibition against 


foreign in- 


corporate 
“annui- 
“underwriters,” 


licensing of anyone 


adjusters 


domestic 


relating to corporate existence of co- 
operative fire insurance corporations. 

Amending section 141, insurance law, 
relative to rate making associations by 
providing the penalty imposed for 
violations must be assessed by the In- 
surance Superintendent. 


New York Merchants Join 
Attack on Comp. Monopoly 


Joining the fight in New York 
against the O’Brien-Canney bill, pro- 
viding monopolistic state fund compen 
sation insurance, the Merchants As- 
sociation of New York on Tuesday 
prepared a statement analyzing the bill 
and setting forth seven specific objec 


tions to its enactment as follows: 


“The O’Brien-Canney bill is a bad 


bill. Its enactment would: 

“1. Give legislative endorsement to 
monopolistic enterprise. 

“2. Put the state further in business, 
not in competition with, but to the ex 
clusion of private enterprise. 

“3. Extend bureaucracy in the State 
Department of Labor. 

“4, Eliminate private insurance com 
panies from the field of compensation 
insurance, thus robbing private enter- 
prise of millions of dollars of business. 

“5. Throw out of work thousands of 
men and women now employed by in- 
surance companies, brokers and agents. 

“6. Destroy the protection § that 
healthy competition affords against 
poor service and higher premium rates. 

“7. Deny to the state income now 
paid in taxes and assessments by pri- 
vate insurance interests.” 


E. C. Porter Heads Casualty 
Insurance Assn. of Calif. 
Edwin C. Porter, vice-president of 
the U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty in charge 
of the Northern California branch, was 
elected president of the Casualty In- 


surance Association of California at 
the annual meeting and election of 
officers held at San Francisco Jan. 8. 


Mr. Porter succeeds C. A. Bonner, west- 
ern branch manager for the Aetna 
affliated companies. John C. Bunyan, 
Pacific Coast co-manager for the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, was elected vice- 
George Kemper, man 
underwriting in the 

Great American 
reelected secretary- 


president, and 


ager, casualty 
Pacific departmen 
Indemnity, was 


treasurer. 


Nebr. Governor Accepts Plan 
for Bonding State Treasurer 

A situation which arose in Nebraska 
last week when bonding companies re- 
a $1,000,000 bond for 
the ground 


write 
Treasurer Hall on 
that the premium was entirely inade- 


fused to 


State 


cuate is apparently cleared up with 
the announcement of an agreement 
upon special terms for the bond be- 


tween Governor Cochran and the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Harry A. Koch is the 
Omaha agent. 
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New Policies Issued 
(Concluded from page 10) 


if issue under the 10-year term period 
and within 10 years under the 15 or 20 
year term period, the family mainte- 
agreement, which provides the 
term insurance, may be exchanged, 
without medical examination, for a pol- 
cy on the ordinary life plan, provided 
the amount of the insurance is not in- 
creased and the insured has not become 
disabled at any time under the disabil- 
ity provisions contained in the policy. 
The new policy will include disability 
and double indemnity if such benefits 
were included in the agreement. The 
two ways in which such exchange, at 
the option of the insured, may be ef- 
the premium 


nance 


fected are described in 


rate book. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 

The disability benefit will apply to 
the entire contract and will consist of 
waiver of the premium for the ordi- 
nary life policy and for the agreement, 
if such is then in force. The double in- 
demnity benefit likewise will apply to 
the entire contract. Thus if double in- 
demnity becomes payable while the 
family maintenance i 
full force, the guaranteed monthly in- 
come and the guaranteed final sum will 
each be doubled. 

If the insured dies while the family 
maintenance agreement is in force, any 
outstanding dividend credits under the 
policy will be paid with the final sum, 


agreement is in 


but because that sum is not payable 
until the end of the income period, the 
3 per cent 


dur- 


company guarantees to pay 
interest on such dividend credits 
ing the income This interest 
will be paid monthly at the rate of 
$2.46 for $1,000 of outstanding 
dividend thus increasing the 
monthly income. The $2.46, it 
explained, is the monthly interest pay- 


period. 


each 
credits, 
may be 
ment in advance corresponding to an 
annual interest rate of 3 per cent. 

Any outstanding indebtedness will be 
deducted from the final sum and the 
monthly income will be reduced by 
$2.46 for each $1,000 of such indebted- 
ness. 

If the insured 
period, the premium will be reduced by 
therein for the 


outlives the term 

the amount included 

family maintenance agreement. There- 

after, the ordinary 

life policy only will be payable. 
Dividends 


maintenance 


premium for the 


The family agreement 
is participating. Beginning at the end 
of the second year, any dividend ap- 
portioned thereto by the company will 
be included in the dividend then 
apportioned to the ordinary life policy. 


Loan and Surrender Values 


The guaranteed loan and cash sur- 
render values are those for the ordi- 
nary life policy. The family mainte- 
nance agreement will not increase them 
nor will it increase the paid-up insur- 
term of the 


ance or the amount or 


temporary insurance provided in the 


ordinary life policy in event of lapse. 

The automatically 
terminate at the end of the term 
event of the insured’s 


agreement will 


period, and in 
death thereafter the 
ordinary life policy only will be pay- 
Unless an optional method of set- 


proceeds of the 


able. 
tlement has been 
such case will be made at 


payment in 
death in a 


elected, 


single sum. 

The agreement will also terminate if, 
prior to the end of the term period, any 
premium under the ordinary life policy 
shall not said policy 
shall be 
plan. 

The family 
will be issued only in connection with 


be duly paid or 
surrendered or changed in 


maintenance agreement 
a new ordinary life policy; it will not 
It will be 
issued with a term period of 20 years 
inclusive; a term 
from 30 to 50 in- 


be added to existing policies. 


for ages 20 to 45, 
period of 15 years 
clusive; and a term period of 10 years 


3 Because of 


from 35 to 55, inclusive. 


legal restrictions, however, it will not 
be issued above certain lower ages in 
the states of Illinois and New Jersey, 
i. e., with a term period of 20 years, 
the limiting age is 38 in Illinois and 40 
in New Jersey, and with a term period 
of 15 years, the highest age is 45 in 
Illinois and 47 in New Jersey. 

The maximum 
ordinary life part of the family mainte- 
nance policy is $50,000 if without dis 
indemnity, and 
benefits. The 


minimum amount is $2,000. 


face amount of the 


and double 
if with 


ability 


$25,000 these 
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